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If you're not counting calories, you don’t need this new, calorie-free sweetener. If you are, you do. 
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You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you cant taste the difference 


Sucaryl is for weight-watchers. It gives you all sugar’s 
sweetness without bitterness or aftertaste—with no 


calories at all. : 


1 envelope unflavored teaspoons Sucary! Solu- 
gelatin tion or 40 Sucary! Tablets 

cup cake flour 

cup boiling water 

cup non-fat dry milk solids 

cup ice water 

teaspoon yeliow food 

coloring 

14 cup water cup fine toasted bread 


Weight- 


4 cup lemon juice 
Watchers’ 2 teaspoons grated 


Lemon lemon rind 


Chiffon 
Pie 


4 eg whites It’s the first non-caloric sweetener that tastes exactly like sugar in 


2 ¢ olks . ~ . 
“85 ¥ ordinary use. Sucaryl sweetens coffee, tea, iced beverages; cooks, 


1 bakes, or freezes. It comes in'tablet or solution form. 
4 teaspoon salt crumbs 


Look for Sucaryl on the label when you're shopping for dietetic 
foods and beverages. (They don’t taste like “diet” foods.) Sucaryl, 
ot course, is intended for dieters and diabetics. If you’re in doubt 
about your diet, ask your doctor. For low-salt diets, ask for Sucaryl 
Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. and Montreal. 


Sucaryl: 


Non-Caloric Sweetener « No Bitter Aftertaste 


AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 


Mix gelatin with lemon juice and rind. Beat egg whites until soft 
peaks form. Beat egg yolks with water, salt, Sucaryl and flour until 
blended. Add boiling water. Pour into saucepan, bring to rapid 
boil. Stir vigorously as mixture thickens, about 1 minute. Remove 
trom heat. Add sottened gelatin immediately, stir until blended 
Fold beaten egg whites into lemon mixture. Whip dry milk solids 
with ice water and coloring. Fold into lemon mixture. Brush 9-inch 
pie plate with oil. Coat sides and bottom of plate with crumbs. 
Add lemon mixture. Chill 

For low-calorie topping, add 4 cup non-fat dry milk solids to 16 


cup ice water and 1 teaspoon Sucary!l. Beat on high speed until 


consistency of whipped cream. Spread on pie. Sprinkle with grated 


lemon rind. 8 servings 





the LW (KR plan for a lovelier you 


cosmetic selection through personal appraisal of you 


From skin to hair, from eyes to lips, the Luzier Plan of cosmetic care is based 

on a thorough study of individual requirements. For example, it is of the utmost 
importance for every woman to determine just what type of skin she has before 
selecting the products which will help enhance and protect her natural loveliness. 
Aided by the Luzier Consultant she decides whether her skin is dry, oily, 

normal, or a combination of these types. The color of her hair and eyes, as well 
as skin tone and overall coloring, are taken into consideration, together with facial 
characteristics. Based on such an appraisal, every woman can select the superb 


Luzier cosmetics which will be of most benefit to her. 


LUZIER INCORPORATED, Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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| 4 What Happened to the Polio Foundation? 


The story of the unmet challenges that prompted the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis to do the unexpected. 


Men Behind the Medical Miracles 


If you think of scientists as lonely introverts, you're in for a surprise in 
this new series of human interest stories of the men who do the basic 
work that results in tomorrow's ‘‘miracles."’ 


How You Can Go South This Winter 


This very month you can escape winter humdrum for a sunny recharge that 
can give you a new lease on life, Here’s the how, where, and how much. 


Hair Again for Bald Men 


With everyone from professors to truck drivers sporting hairpieces, 
custom-made hair is enjoying the biggest boom since the 17th century. 


How to Sleep Nights 
Love and gratitude, says TV comedian Danny Thomas, will help you sleep 
better. Autobiographically, Danny tells what he’s grateful for. 


H-Bomb Survival: What Can We Do? 


What can your family do to prepare for a nuclear attack? In an exclusive 
interview, Civil Defense Director Leo Hoegh gets down to practical things 
—like the basement shelter in his own home. 


A Boy Needs Parents—Not Push-overs 


Who's to blame when a boy from a good home becomes a car thief? A 
man who has helped 1500 boys in the last 20 years gives his answer. 


Two Men on the Trail of Ancient Medicine 


An artist and a writer sifted the dust of centuries and came up with a 
remarkable portrayal of medicine's heritage. 
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“Because I was always on edge, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“Everyone’s a little edgy now and then. But when things 
started bothering me way out of proportion, day after day, 
I got to wondering. 

*“My doctor said I might be drinking too much coffee. 
He told me there are times when some people just can’t 
take all the caffein in the coffee they drink. He suggested I 
start drinking Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck 
of caffein in it to irritate the nervous system. 

“T started drinking Postum. And things started looking 
brighter. My nerves weren’t jumping any more and I was 
even sleeping better. Why don’t you give Postum a try? 
You'll like it—and you’ll like the way it helps you feel.”’ 


is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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restore 


normal contour 
with 


IDENTICAL 


Form 

The first basically new and 
scientifically designed breast 
form! Simulates the normal 
breast in shape, weight and 
position, and quickly becomes 
a natural, indiscernible part 
of your figure. 

No more embarrassing 
riding up, because of its pat- 
ented fluid motion and _ bal- 
anced weight. No more pins, 
pull or pressure. 


Made in 24 sizes, it molds to the shape of any 

well-fitting garment, even bathing suit. 
Individually and expertly fitted in leading 
stores in the United States and Canada. 
Patented U.S.A. and foreign countries. 


Rocommended by 


leading doctors for its scien- 
tific design and natural results. 


IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
17 West 60th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send literature, and list of authorized dealers. 
Name 
Address 


City 





That’s a good 
QUESTION 


Water with Meals 

Is it true that water taken with or 
several hours after meals slows down 
digestion? 


Moderate amounts of water taken 
with meals should not be harmful. 
As with everything, excessive 
amounts should be avoided, Several 
glasses of water in succession might 
dilute the acid gastric juice tem- 
porarily, and thus delay somewhat 
the process of digestion. Water does 
not remain long in the stomach; it is 
either absorbed through the stomach 
lining or passed into the small in- 
testine. 


Kidney Stones 
Did you ever hear of a “kidney stone 
belt”—a region in this country where 
one is more likely to develop stones? 
Why do kidney stones form? How 
common are they? 


It has been stated, without com- 
pletely scientific support, that the 
southeastern and southwestern sec- 
tions of the United States have a 
higher incidence of kidney stone for- 
mation. The exact reason for this is 
not readily apparent. Tendency to 
stone formation is due to various 
combinations of several factors in- 
cluding heredity, volume and con- 
centration of urinary output, climate, 
and, in some instances, infection or 
abnormal structure of the kidney or 
other parts of the urinary tract. Pro- 
longed immobilization often results 
in stone formation, and change in 
calcium metabolism as a result of 
some disorder of the parathyroid 
glands can produce stones. Deter- 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


mining a specific cause in any patient 
is not a simple matter, and preventive 
treatment, including control of diet 
and fluid intake, is usually equally 
complicated. 

About seven of every thousand ad- 
missions to general hospitals in this 
country are kidney stone patients. 


High Fat Diet 

Although I am terribly overweight, 
and should lose about 50 pounds, my 
doctor says I must do this slowly be- 
cause a speedy program would upset 
my metabolism. What does he mean 
by this? 


If an obese person is reduced 
rapidly this in effect puts him on a 
high-fat diet, since he will be using 
up his own body fat. Heart special- 
ists have observed acute 
attacks in patients following a large 
loss of weight in a short time. Al- 


coronary 


though it can’t be proved, there ap- 
pears to be a relationship between 
high fat diets and coronary attacks. 


Skin Dryness and Diet 

The skin on my legs is so dry that 
flakes come off when I scratch. Could 
something in my diet may be at fault? 


Only in very unusual situations can 
the diet be considered directly related 
to any skin disorder. If you are ob- 
taining a reasonably adequate and 
well balanced diet, some other cause 
should be investigated. Obviously, it 
would be a good idea to get the opin- 
ion of your personal physician about 
this. 

Some people inherit a tendency to 

(Continued on page 53) 


pehak a 
(gare. 


Doctor Bolton, associate editor of Topay’s Heattn, is also associate director of the 


American Medical Association’s Bureau 


of Health 


Education. In that capacity, he 


answers each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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This Filter Cone 
Helps Protect 


Your Family 


+ « 


Filter Queen 


HOME SANITATION SYSTEM 


Over one million American families enjoy greater freedom from 
air-borne dust and dirt, even relief from dust allergies, through the 
efficiency of the Filter Queen Home Sanitation System. Filter 
Queen, and only Filter Queen, has the exclusive Sanitary Filter 
: Ae Cone and “Cyclon Action” that actually filter room air, trap 
<n MN oF oe dust, and lessen the harmful effects of air pollution in your 
‘Ss Guaranteed by > home. Filter Queen even makes every room—furniture, drapes, 
Good Housekeeping fanaily. more sanitary atmosphere for you, your children, your 
#0F as ADVERTISED were Learn how you, too, can enjoy the benefits of this revolutionary 
new system of home sanitation. Check the “yellow pages” of your 
phone book for the name of your local Filter Queen Distributor; 
or, write for a Filter Queen home demonstration...and receive a 

free copy of the AMA “Book of Health’’ See coupon below. 


GET YOUR COPY FREE ! 


“THE BOOK OF HEALTH" is an up-to-date collection of 


outstanding articles on healthier family living reprinted from 
TODAY'S HEALTH—published by the American Medical 
Association. A 320-page handy reference guide, it is packed 
with questions and answers on everyday medical problems. A 
valuable addition to any home library. YOUR FREE COPY is wait- 
i - ing for you without cost or obligation. Just mail coupon, today. 
_ AN AUTHORITATIVE FAMILY GUIDE |; mum mmm meee eR 
HEALTH-MOR, INC. TH159 
Partiat Fable of Contents 203 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send my free copy of the AMA BOOK OF HEALTH plus 
the full facts on the new Filter Queen Home Sanitation System. 
| understand | am under no obligation. 


Taking the Worry Out of Heart Disease 
The Cured Cancer Club 
The Causes and Cure of Excess W eight 
The Facts About Arthritis 
High Blood Pressure and bat to Do About It NAME . a 
y 


ADDRESS_. 
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LIVING LEGENDS 


A series of little known human interest stories 
about the world’s best known people. 


by HAROLD MEHLING 


Youre a mama’s boy,” the father chided. “Why don’t 
you try to rough it up a bit more?” 

The year was 1910, and slender, frail Tony tried to 
“rough it up” at sports. But nothing seemed to toughen 
up the youngster. He grew into a pale-cheeked, immacu- 
lately-dressed young man. 

When he was 18, the war with Germany was raging. 
He graduated from prep school and enlisted in the 
army. His brilliance made him the youngest adjutant 
in the army. 

During the war Tony was always the impeccably 
attired officer, on the fighting field and off. At almost 
any moment his appearance would have fitted him for 
lunch at the Savoy. His fellow officers nicknamed him 
“The Boy,” and enlisted men forever joked about his 
“getting all dressed up to die.” 

He was still only 19 when, at Ploegsteert, he was 
ordered to take his platoon out for a surprise raid on 
the Germans. Unknown to him, his watchful command- 
ing officer had delegated a sergeant to watch over Tony. 
“The Army can’t spare a fellow like that,” the C.O. had 
said. “He has a wonderful career ahead of him.” 

With their faces caked with mud to keep them from 
being spotted, Tony and his raiders waited for zero hour. 
Shells exploded and bullets whined over no man’s land. 

When a lull set in, Tony signaled his men over the 
top. But just as they reached a barbed wire entangle- 
ment, an enemy machine gun opened fire. Pinned down, 
Pure Carrot Juice... Tony ordered his men back to the trenches. In the 
at its best by Eveready! For this is the dugouts, the spit-and-polish lieutenant counted heads 
brand made exclusively from fully ma- and found his sergeant was missing. 
tured, mid-winter California carrots Tony chose two soldiers and crawled back with them 
...one of Nature’s richest sources of , ‘ ; : 

to the barbed wire under a hot hail of bullets. The ser- 


Carotene (Vitamin A). 
Each 12-0z. can of Eveready Carrot . geant was bleeding profusely from a thigh wound. Under 


Juice gives you 64,800 I.U. of Vitamin fire, Tony brought him back to safety. 
A. One 6-02. serving contains more For this act and others, including heroism under gas 
than 6 times the minimum daily re- attack, Tony was given the Military Cross, England’s 
quirement for adults. ls eae ¥ 
second highest award for valor. 
Be sure to get Eveready / : , 
he ri es In 1945, Tony, whose other given name is Robert, sat 
~—the richer carrot juice : 7 : , ee 
...the reliable source of in on the founding sessions of the United Nations, and 
essential Vitamin A. he made news in Boston in 1957. Now, at 61, he is retired. 
, His photograph is still frequently seen in newspapers, 
EVEREADY but his appearance has changed radically over the past 
five years. 


THE RICHER CARROT JUICE! wd Who is Tony? (Answer on page 72) 
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TWENTY-FOUR 


ANTISEPTIC THROAT LOZENG 
TESTED FOR GERMICIOAL acti 


when winter weather gets your throat...try Sucrets 


SUCRETS soothe sore, irritated throats. SUCRETS have a double value because they not only con- 
tain the antiseptic, hexylresorcinol, but they are slow dissolving to prolong the soothing benefits. 


The pleasant taste of SUCRETS makes them especially refreshing after smoking too. And, 
these troches are individually wrapped, to make it convenient to carry a few in your pocket or 
purse. Buy Sucrets today. Just 35¢ for a tin of 24 at drugstores everywhere. 


mQo MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


SUCRETS is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA, 
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terrible cold 
DING rabets 


send CORICI 


Radiologist and pediatrician study x-rays of Cathy's dislocated hips. 
This used to mean surgery, but new methods are simpler, more effective. 


10 Months 
for a Lifetime 


Catuy QUINN, like all babies, was born practically rubber- 
jointed. But in her case, one soft, rubbery hipbone and socket failed 
to meet at the correct angle—a condition that could have left her 
with a permanent limp. 

Cathy wasn’t quite two months old when her pediatrician dis- 
covered that, as her bones and sockets began to shape up and 
harden, something wasn’t setting just right. Further examination by 
a radiologist and an orthopedist confirmed his diagnosis: congenital 
hip dysplasia (abnormal development of the hip). 

The disability usually affects the left (Continued on page 54) 
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Cathy felt no pain, though she spent 10 months in plaster cast and steel 
L-frame. This immobilized her legs and held bones firmly in hip sockets. 
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Off comes the cast, removed by orthopedic surgeon. Average stay in 
cast is three months and some cases need only cloth binding or splints. 


sodium -free salt substitute 


You'll never miss table salt when you 
season your foods with fine, white, free- 
flowing Co-Salt...because Co-Salt tastes 
so much like salt it’s hard to tell the dif- 
ference. Looks like salt, sprinkles like salt. 


Co-Salt is free from sodium, the ele- 
ment the doctor wants to restrict in your 
diet. No bitter, metallic, or other dis- 
agreeable taste. 


Make meals enjoyable again and fol- 
low your doctor’s diet instructions more 
faithfully—with Co-Salt. 


Use directly on food or in cooking. In 2 oz. 


A firm grip on rattle and lollipop while new x-rays are made. These shaker-top package and 8 oz. economy size. 
At all drug stores. 


will show whether angle between Cathy's hipbone and socket is normal. 
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laboratories 


division of U. S. VITAMIN CORP. 
250 E. 43rd St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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Enclosed is 10c (stamps or 
coin) to cover postage and handling. 
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Diagnosis: off with the cast for good. A few months later, not even a 
splint was needed and Cathy could run and play like any normal child. 
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the laxative 
that respects 


a busy day 





When ordinary constipation is a problem for any 
member of your family, rely on Agoral for prompt 
relief ... without interruption of work or play. 
even on the busiest of days. 

Taken at bedtime, pleasant-tasting Agoral exerts 
its gentle effect to produce a normal bowel 
movement soon after arising next morning. With 
Agoral, restful sleep is never disturbed and nature’s 
need is met before the day’s activities begin. 

Take Agoral for a natural type of laxative action 

and help to re-establish normal bowel function 
without laxative dependence. A product of 
Warner-Chilcott. 


® 
azo ral the gentle laxative 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 





Sniffles Vaccine: Notre Dame students are the guinea pigs this winter for 
human tests of a new anti-cold vaccine. The vaccine contains several 
strains of viruses associated with common cold miseries. It was developed 
by Dr. Thomas G. Ward of Notre Dame's Lobund Institute and scientists of 
the National Institutes of Health. Some 1800 students took the vaccine; 
another 800 received shots of sterile water for comparison. Doctor Ward 
hopes the vaccine can reduce the number of colds by 60 to 70 percent. 





Flu Warning: Asian flu will be with us again this year, but may be far less 
potent, says U.S. Surgeon General Leroy Burney. Last year, the flu virus 
may have hastened the deaths of 78,000 Americans already suffering from 
heart, lung, and other ailments, Doctor Burney estimates. Eighty-five 
percent of these victims were more than 55 years old. 


Aerial Vaccination: You would inhale an anti-TB vaccine in a new technique 
developed at the National Jewish Hospital in Denver. The vaccine is BCG, 
a@ weakened form of TB germ, which has been used successfully in injections 
and when taken by mouth. It proved 80 percent effective when animals 
were allowed to breathe it in, reports Dr. Gardner Middlebrook. Inhala- 
tion is the way we get real TB infection. With airborne vaccination, a 
whole classroom of students could be vaccinated at the same time. 





Tensions and Hearts: Are tensions of modern life setting more of us up for i, 
heart attacks? Heart experts are »y no means agreed that tensions play 
arole. But a new study reported to the American Heart Association finds 
indications that the intense, hard-driving, competitive man is more 
prone to heart disease than the easy-going personality. Eighty-three of 
the intense competitive men were compared with 83 who were just the op- 
posite. The hard-drivers had more blood cholesterol—a fatty substance 
associated with clogging of arteries—their blood clotted faster, and they 
had six to eight times more clinical heart dissase than the others, said 
Drs. Meyer Friedman and Ray H. Rosenman of San Francisco. 





In another study, Dr. Stewart Wolf of the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center reported evidence that your emotional reaction to stresses may 

be significant. For example, one man, a heart patient, who was disappointed 
in love experienced a big rise in blood fat and died of a coronary attack. 
The same kind of boost in cholesterol was found in others when they found 
themselves facing an emotional burden they didn't feel they could carry. 


Clot-Dissolver: Injections of a concentrated blood chemical look promising for 
quickly dissolving damaging blood clots blocking the heart arteries. The 
blood material is an enzyme, plasmin. In four hours it dissolved clots 
produced experimentally in the heart arteries of animals, says Dr. Paul 
Ruegsegger of Sloan-Kettering Institute, New York. The plasmin did not 
damage the heart muscle while doing its dissolving job, he said. 








(over) 
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Childhood Ulcers: Children can develop gastric ulcers, just as adults do, 
and that may be the cause of abdominal pain and other symptoms. Among 
110 children x-rayed because of recurrent pains, 17 had ulcers, Dr. 
Joseph Shaiken of Milwaukee told the American College of Gastroenterology. 
Nervous tension, broken homes, imagined difficulties, and real diffi- 
culties in school or with playmates could be part of the cause. 





Fraud: Americans are being bilked of roughly $100 million a year for prep- 
arations advertised as weight reducers, declares a report by the House 
of Representatives Government Operations Committee. "The advertising of 
so-called obesity remedies or weight-reducing products is an area fraught 
with deception and outright fraud," the report says. "Candy wafers, 
machines, appetite satients, and appetite-curing drugs are some of the 
products sold by unscrupulous hucksters." 


Second Heart: An ingenious method of helping a weakened heart has been developed 
by Dr. Adrian Kantrowitz of Maimonides Hospital, Brooklyn, New York. He 
wraps part of the diaphragm around the aorta, the great blood vessel con- 
ducting blood from the heart. A tiny radio transmitter outside the body 
broadcasts a timing signal to a tiny receiver and this signal makes the 
diaphragm squeeze on the aorta to pump blood. The synchronizing is done by 
the heart's own electrical potentials which are picked up, converted into 
radio waves, and then transmitted back to the "second heart." This booster 
heart has been tested successfully on dogs thus far, reducing the work of 
the real heart by as much as 25 percent, he told the American College of 
Surgeons. As foreseen in human application, a person would wear the radio 
transmitter strapped to his chest. 





Longevity Clues: Do we live longer if we take it easy and save our energy—or if 
we keep active all the time? Drs. A. Kurt Weiss and Gordan C. Ring, phys- 
iologists of the University of Miami School of Medicine, are seeking clues 
to the answer in a new research project. They are studying two strains or 
families of rats, one in which rats generally live only 12 months, another 
in which individuals generally live 19 months. The scientists are checking 
the metabolism of each strain, and trying to determine whether short-lived 
rats will live longer if they work harder or take it very easy, or whether 
the long-lived strain will be affected by changing their life habits. 





Delegates to a symposium before the American Society of Plastic and Reconstruc- 
tive Surgery heard these reports: 


Birthmarks: Many red-colored birthmarks will disappear before school age, and 
need no treatment at all, a panel of physicians agree. These marks are 
known as hemangiomas, and the most common form is the strawberry birthmark, 
bright red when it is in the skin and bluish when under the skin. These 
marks are composed of blood vessels, and they may occur in one out of every 
10 infants, said participants in the symposium. 





Lop Ears: When an infant is born with protruding ears, it is useless to try to 
correct the problem by making him wear a cap or by pinning his ears back with 
adhesive tape. The earliest desirable time to correct the trouble surgi- 
cally is when the child is four or five, before he goes to school and 
faces ridicule.—Dr. Edward A. Kitlowski, Baltimore. 








These news items, gathered for Today’s Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific werk is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 
publication of news items. —Editor 
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coffee that lets you sleep 






has to taste “tired’’? 






Maybe you never believed it could happen. 
A coffee that steams up rich and dark, luxuri- 
ously aromatic in your cup . . . cheers you with 








such delicious, robust flavor you honestly 
can't tell it's 97% caffein free. 








Discover FULL-vicor DecaFr — 
the New 97% caffein free corree! 






Maybe you still think it isn’t possible. Coffee 





that doesn’t exact a penalty in jittery nerves, 






sleepless nights, high-wire tension . . . yet re- 






wards you with full coffee pleasure, comfort 






and pleasant stimulation. 







Discover FULL-vicor DecaFr — 
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Above all, Decar is coffee. 
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With the virtual elimination of 
polio by the Salk vaccine, every- 
one expected the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis to 
go out of business. 


What 
Happened 


to the 
Polio 


Foundation? 


by HENRY LEE 


Is ARTHRITIS an infectious disease? Or does it pos- 
sibly result from an antibody action gone wrong? 

Does a virus, perhaps a number of viruses, directly 
cause that “biological whirlwind,” as cancer has been 
called? At the other extreme, do some viruses help keep 
us healthy? 

Are the “mild” childhood diseases responsible for 
unseen damage to the central nervous system that may 
cause disability in later life? 

Will new drugs help avert some birth defects? 

This January, a new annual fund appeal for medical 
care and research will be launched by the National 
Foundation (formerly National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis) throughout the nation. And the two million 
volunteer canvassers who will ring America’s doorbells 
are bracing themselves for these questions: 

Why-—since polio has been virtually defeated by the 
Salk vaccine—has the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis simply dropped the last three words of its 
title and stayed in business? 

Why is it seeking to raise $65 million this year? 

In answer to its own $65 million question, the Founda- 
tion hopes to mount potentially the greatest single medi- 
cal program in scientific history. On three major disease 
fronts, it will train skilled personnel, care for the victims, 
and explore prevention in the pattern successfully used 
against polio. 

Utilizing to a large extent the costly tools, the basic 
techniques and, best of all, the trained researchers al- 
ready at hand as a result of the 2!-vear attack on polio, 
the Foundation now will attack: 

Virus diseases. Primitive, fantastically Lilliputian pro- 
tein-containing pieces of matter, viruses cannot eat, 
breathe, or reproduce until they get within a living cell. 
There they explode angrily. Consuming cell after cell, 
they cause a host of ailments from the common cold to 
hepatitis. They may also cause cancer by changing nor- 
mal cells into cannibalistic ones. Their versatility, in 
inflicting any kind of punishment from the sniffles and 
an upset stomach to crippling and death, is incredible. 
In fact, probably most diseases are virus-caused. 

Arthritis. This ancient affliction brought untold pain 
and disability, always carefully short of release by death, 
to the Egyptians and Greeks. Still today, with the related 
rheumatic disease, arthritis causes more crippling and 
deformity than any other ailment of mankind. No one 
knows how many Americans are afflicted; the best 
guesses range between 11 and 30 millions. Though 
popularly considered an “old folks’ complaint,” arthritis 
also strikes children and infants. In terms of lost jobs 
and impoverished homes, the economic loss exceeds 
$1% billion dollars annually. 

Birth defects. Perhaps the greatest unmet challenge 
in child medicine, congenital malformations rank second 
only to accidents as the major cause of crippling and 
disability in youth. There are more than 600 birth de- 
fects; some comparatively mild like flat feet, others fatal; 
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some preventable through proper care in pregnancy, 
other profoundly mysterious to science. Yearly a quarter 
of a million children come into the world significantly 
handicapped, and half of them are doomed to serious 
crippling or long disability. Each year, 34,000 babies—a 
fourth of all infants who are stillborn or die within the 
first month of life—succumb to afflictions that preceded 
their first breath. 


Rehabilitation for Arthritic Children 
On the other side of the dime, the Foundation will 
attack the problem of rehabilitation of arthritic and 
birth defect victims. Actuarially, there are no reliable 
statistics, so at first arthritics only up to age 18 will be 
accepted, and two key questions will be studied. 

Can young victims, especially the rheumatoid cases, 
be brought to age 18 without major crippling? Can the 
milder osteoarthritis, rarely seen by the doctor till its 
long, insidious job has been accomplished, be detected 
and treated in its latent childhood form? 

As soon as possible, the Foundation hopes to offer 
patient aid through the same age for three specific kinds 
of birth defects—“open spine” (spina bifida), “open 
skull” (encephalocele ), and “water on the brain” ( hydro- 
cephalus ), all of which involve the central nervous sys- 
tem. Just as the antibiotics now protect the embryo from 
syphilis, new drugs and chemicals to avert other sources 
of malformation will be sought. 

The Foundation also will seek to attract more young 
doctors, more young researchers, more nurses, therapists, 
and medical social workers into its new fields. Basil 
O'Connor, president, has just disclosed a 10-year, $12 
million scholarship program to bring more high school 
graduates into health work. 

Inescapably, people ask why the Foundation is “mov- 
ing into” health areas where other organizations are 
already at work. Says the Foundation: 

“We are not in competition with any other group. We 
are simply coming at the same fields from different 
directions. In the virus field, for example, we hope to 
expand our efforts beyond the polio viruses into the 
study of other viruses. This is important in the con- 
tinuity of research.” 


“Orphans” Are Fascinating Leftovers 

To Dr. Henry W. Kumm, chief of virus research, one of 
the most fascinating leftovers from the polio studies is 
the unanswered question of the “orphan” viruses. Usual- 
ly, medicine works back from disease to cause, but over 
the past decade dozens of new viruses—which were not 
at first matched up with known afflictions—were dis- 
covered. 

At first, they seemed harmless, and then science found 
indications that some cause meningitis and even paral- 
ysis. Now Doctor Kumm wants to: pair known virus with 
unknown disease; exonerate viruses which may help the 
body (if some do, as medical science suspects ); investi- 
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gate even the rarest and seemingly most innocent ones. 

“Science is dealing with an ebb and flow of nature 
that no one understands,” he explains. “Research into 
even rare virus diseases is necessary, for these relatively 
unknown ailments may be tomorrow’s epidemics.” 

Almost back before we can remember, most of us had 
some childhood virus disease like measles which was 
repulsed by our antibodies. These are little soldiers 
composed of complicated proteins which our system 
calls up as a defense army against invaders and then 
“demobilizes” after a month or so. If the enemy is still 
within, new antibodies are recruited. 

Yet in many cases, it has now been discovered, the 
human body is calling up new antibodies as long as 70 
years after the original virus attack! Hence, science is 
coming to think, once a virus assault landing has been 
made, at least a few of the invaders escape death and 
remain permanently in the body, a hostile military 
pocket that has been sealed off but may erupt again. 

If this -is so, did the childhood measles victim who 
escaped encephalitis at the time nonetheless suffer some 
undetected damage? In some cases, the evidence indi- 
cates, his central nervous system was affected, and the 
stresses of later life may deepen the damage and cause 
adult disability. 


Protection Sought in Vaccine 

On this theory, Dr. Jonas Salk is currently trying to de- 
velop vaccine protection against the virus diseases, even 
the “mild” childhood ailments, that sometimes impair 
the central nervous system. In corollary work, Dr. Fred- 
eric Gibbs at the Brain Research Foundation in Chicago 
is making a brain-wave study of children to detect what 
damage the nursery afflictions may have left behind. 

Heart and soul of all virus research is the fundamental 
mystery of life itself—the single cell which somehow 
proliferated into a human being of countless millions of 
cells, each doing its foreordained job. Actually, the only 
way you can get sick is to have some of your cells get 
sick, and the surest way to have that happen is by virus 
invasion. 

What do these two extremes of health and disease 
have in common that brings them together? Even under 
the most powerful new microscope, cellular study is diffi- 
cult, but by deliberately introducing a virus into the 
cell and observing the subsequent havoc, science now 
has two firm, fascinating leads. 

At the root of all diseases are chemical reactions which 
take place inside or close to the living cells. And the 
common chemical denominator shared by cell and virus 
alike is the long, slender molecule called nucleic acid. 

If you could see it in the cell, the acid would look 
somewhat like twisted strands of vine covered by berries 
which in reality are little groups of atoms. Apparently, 
the varying arrangements of the “berries” decide color 
of hair and eyes and other physical characteristics. 

But the virus contains nucleic (Continued on page 49) 
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A LETTER FROM 
STAN DELAPLANE 








‘Tue HOLIDAYS have come and 


gone and our street is full of atomic 
scientists and burp. gun shooters. 
Toys of today are made for mass 


|mayhem rather than single squirts 
like the water pistols of my salad 


days. 

For sheer ferocity, however, no- 
body has come up to the camera 
people, who are making photography 
so simple a child can do it. 

As a matter of fact, a child is doing 
it. | wish it were someone else’s child. 
(What possessed me to give that 
moppet a camera? ) 

“Hold that pose!” Flash! Click! 

“My dear,” I said, “at least wait 
until I get a towel around me and 
the soap out of my eyes. Or until I 
have coffee. What do you intend to 
do with that picture?” 

“Take it to school,” she said brisk- 
ly. “Our class is having a picture con- 
test. Real candid.” 





ef | 


Well, I do not remember any such 
vicious machines in my youth. I had 
| a box camera. It was a black box. And 
'the black rippled paper on it had a 
| tendency to peel and leave unattrac- 
tive flaps. 

You pointed this at people. And if 
they held perfectly still and it was 
bright sunlight, you often had a pic- 
ture. 

The camera I presented my daugh- 
ter this year is a precision instrument. 
The outside does not peel. It glitters 
with chrome stripping. It has a fast 
shutter mechanism and a flash attach- 
ment. So simple she never misses. 

As if that were not enough, the film 
people have discovered a fast film. It 
takes pictures in practically darkness. 





The Camera Eyeful 


When this girl points the camera, you 
have had it. 

The flash gun blinds you at 50 feet. 

“Look this way!” Flash! Click! 

“What was+I doing?” I said nerv- 
ously. It takes me haif an hour to get 
over these sudden exposures. 

“You were scratching your back. 
So funny.” 

“Are you taking that picture to 
school, too?” 

“Yes. We put them up on a board 
in the classroom. Then they pick the 
best ones. I bet mine will be the best, 
don’t you?” 


w 


“I certainly do,” I said. “But don’t you 
think some other subjects would be 
better? Like maybe the cat and the 
dog. Cats and dogs always win 
prizes,” I said. “Whereas pictures of 
somebody scratching their back are 
pretty common.” 

“I like it,” she said. “I got a good 
one of you the other day. When you 
were crawling under the couch for 
your pencil.” 

“Would you like to sell me those 
pictures, my dear?” 

“How much?” 

“A dime. Now wait a minute. That 
is just an offer. I will make it 15 cents. 
But I must have the negative too.” 

“Nope. There are some real George 
pictures on the roll. One is real funny. 
When you were brushing your teeth 
with all that goop on your chin.” 

“A quarter. I will pay a quarter.” 

“Nope,” she said. “But I will tell 
you what I will do. You buy me five 
rolls of film and I'll give you this one.” 

“It's a deal,” I said hurriedly. 

I expect Mathew Brady would have 

(Continued on page 68) 
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WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT TO YOUR CHILD... 
THE SIZE OF HIS HOME OR THE SIZE OF HIS MIND? 


A THOUGHTFUL ANSWER 
by Dr. J. Chapmen Brediey 


“I am quite sure that any intelligent parent knows the answer to this” 
question as well as I do. It isn’t necessarily a big home but a 
good home that produces the outstanding children who become 
successful men and women. And a good home has nothing to 
do with size. Whether it is a mansion or a small apartment, a° 
good home has the same characteristics everywhere. It is a place where 
children learn that a high standard of living is not so much the 
number of rooms one has, but the high standards one lives by . . 
a place where it is more important to enlarge mind and soul 


than to enlarge the house. 


“The first step in enlarging the mind is knowledge, and that is 
why thinking parents put the acquisition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica before any other possession. For almost 200 years, 
Britannica has been recognized as the greatest treasure of knowledge 
ever published. If you are interested in your child’s future 
happiness and success, it will pay you to glance through the 
plan described below, which enables you to own the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica so easily and inexpensively. It is a plan that offers you 
an opportunity to develop the size of your child’s mind now— 
and if you do that, his future is assured.” 


ESSENTIAL IN EVERY HOME 
WHERE EDUCATION IS RESPECTED 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Brand new edition 


now available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
ayment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now—pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished—is the biggest and greatest in 
our almost 200-year publishing history. 
An enormous printing materially reduces 
our costs and under an unusual direct- 
from-the-publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. All 24 handsome vol- 
umes of this world-renowned reference 
library will be delivered to your home 
NOW direct from the publisher. You pay 
later at a cost so low it is as easy as 
buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in- 
formation on every subject significant 
to mankind. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—whether it is information on the rules 
of a sport, the background of a religion, 
how to build a brick arch in a fireplace, 


or the science of launching a guided 
missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises” 
information to you, with 23,494 mag- 
nificent photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings. In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 26,000 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” 


and Britannica gives you the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the world in clear, 
easy-to-read language and superb illus- 
trations. It is essential in every home 
where education is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, 
and we will send you . . . without cost 
or obligation . . . a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Send no money— 
not even for postage. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, since this offer is 
necessarily limited, please mail the cou- 
pon today before it slips your mind. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. 50-H 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, free and without obligation, your colorful Preview Booklet 
which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. Also include complete information on how I may obtaia 
this me saa set, direct from the publisher, on the Book a Month Pay- 
"1 
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TODAY’S HEALTH presents: 


MEN 
BEHIND THE 

MLEDICAL. 
MITRACLES 


by DONALD G. COOLEY 


Ev ERY ADVANCE in medicine and surgery pushes forward the frontiers of knowledge and 
grows out of earlier advances. Great advances are not made by the abstract thing called science 
but by men—very human men—who apply scientific methods. In every medicine given to us 
by our doctors there are invisible parts of thousands of brilliant minds that went into its 
making or discovery. 

There are our physicians whose skills alone can determine that a particular drug is right for 
a particular patient. There are other physicians who supervise meticulous trials in patients 
before a new drug comes into use. There are chemists who isolate and identify new com- 
pounds, pharmacologists who study their complex effects, pharmaceutical specialists who put 
useful ones into forms that doctors use. And there are men of physics, cytology, biochemistry, 
physiology, endocrinology and many other sciences who seek ever more precise knowledge 
of the awesome processes of life. Their devotion to basic research lays the foundations for 
great discoveries. 

Topay’s Heattu begins here a series on men who have made significant contributions to 
contemporary medicine. Although recognized by their colleagues, many of these men are 
unknown to a public which often regards scientists as rather remote, austere fellows in white 
jackets who toil hermit-like in the seclusion of lonely laboratories. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Behind every medical miracle there stands a man, very many men, subject to 
feelings of doubt, triumph, and despair but sustained by the certainty that they are engaged 
in one of the most exciting intellectual adventures of our time. 
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MEDICAL MIRACLES 


Fate Walked in Clover 


An angry farmer, a dead heifer, and a pile of spoiled clover set Dr. Karl Paul Link 
on the trail of a mystery of blood. Identification of the “‘clover criminal” led 
to discovery of anticoagulant drugs now used in the management of blood vessel diseases. 


B.LooD Is THICKER than water but it can be too 
thick for one’s own good if it coagulates inside blood 
vessels. How does normal blood “know” that it must 
clot when it oozes from a pinprick in your finger, but 
that it must never clot inside your body? 

Sometimes the wonderful mechanisms which thicken 
blood on the outside but keep it fluid on the inside do 
go wrong. Disturbances of coagulation are associated 
with some of our most disabling and deadly diseases: 
coronary thrombosis or “heart attack,” in which arteries 
that feed the heart muscles are plugged or narrowed by 
a clot; or any other obstruction of blood vessels caused 
by interhal clot formation. 

Today, anticoagulant drugs which help to prevent or 
control such dreaded ailments by tiding a patient 
through a crisis or by long-term use to forestall recur- 
rences are widely and discriminatingly used by physi- 
cians and surgeons. Yet the clinical history of these 
drugs is scarcely a dozen years old. It begins with one 
man and his students who were concerned about sick 
cows. They had no idea at first that their work would 
turn up a new class of drugs of great medical importance 
and give great impetus to studies of blood and circula- 
tion in health and disease. 

On a blizzardy afternoon in February 1933, a farmer 
drove to the University of Wisconsin with a strange 
cargo—a dead heifer, a milk can full of blood that would 
not thicken, and 100 pounds of spoiled sweet clover 
that he had been feeding his cattle. The state veteri- 
narian’s office was closed and by pure chance the 
despairing farmer came to the biochemistry building 
and encountered Dr. Karl Paul Link, professor of 
chemistry. 

The problem was all too familiar. Agricultural scien- 
tists had known for some years that spoiled sweet clover 
caused a strange hemorrhaging disease in cattle. The 
animals’ blood lost all its clotting capacity and they bled 
to death. But all Doctor Link could tell the farmer was 
to stop feeding spoiled clover, and possibly transfusions 
could save some of his herd. 

The farmer's hopeless departure for home in the teeth 
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of a blizzard made an immense impact on Doctor Link. 
What mysterious substance in spoiled clover caused the 
symptoms? Nobody knew. It was a challenge to a chem- 
ist, and the beginning of an arduous investigation beset 
by difficulties, disappointments, exasperations, and tech- 
nical obstacles which culminated six years later in a few 
crystals of a chemical compound on a microscope slide. 

It was Dicumarol, first of the synthetic anticoagulants. 
The clover-chemical which caused hemorrhagic disease 
in animals proved to be of surpassing value in human 
beings confronted with the danger of blood clot forma- 
tion. Use and study by thousands of doctors developed 
safeguards, dosages, contraindications, and important 
techniques for measuring clotting factors of the blood. 

Even today, the way in which anticoagulants work is 
not wholly understood. They do not dissolve blood clots, 
but apparently overcome the process which initiates 
thrombus formation, and help the patient over a crisis 
while his circulation is building new blood vessel con- 
nections and reabsorbing the original thrombus. 

Karl Paul Link is required meeting for anyone who 
thinks a scientist is a stuffy fellow, a cautious, taciturn, 
and ultra-dignified inhabitant of an ivory tower. He’s a 
bit over six feet tall, with a high brow and a thick thatch 
of hair—never sullied by a hat—which is at loose ends 
around the back of his head. 

I talked with him in his New York hotel room a few 
days after he had been the main speaker at a dignified 
and important medical meeting for which he made un- 
usual concessions to convention. He wore a tuxedo—with 
a bright red vest and brass buttons. 

He was easily the sartorial standout at a Lasker medi- 
cal awards luncheon in honor of men who had made 
distinguished contributions to medicine. Of the half 
dozen eminent scientists from all parts of the country, 
Doctor Link was the only one who wore a lumberman’s 
wool shirt of green and red plaid. There’s a legend on 
the Madison campus that he teaches classes in pajamas. 

“Oh, that,” he said. “One morning the thermostat at 
home wasn’t working, and I threw some things on over 
my pajamas and I guess I (Continued on page 69) 
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"The Wear and Tear of Life 


A famous medical theory propounded by Dr. Hans Selye holds that stress, “the wear and 
tear caused by life,” is the ultimate cause of all disease. In a laboratory at the 
University of Montreal, Doctor Selye and 53 assistants put in long and stressful 

days studying the intricate glandular and chemical mechanisms by which the body adapts 
and alerts its defenses against disease, pain, and fatigue. 


O NCE IN A generation or so a revolutionary new con- 
cept—like the germ theory or the cellular basis of life— 
comes along to give new directions to medical thinking. 
In our day no idea has stimulated so much medical re- 
search as Dr. Hans Selye’s theory that stress is the 
fundamental cause of all disease. 

What is stress? Doctor Selye calls it “essentially the 
rate of all the wear and tear caused by life.” You can’t 
avoid stress. It’s an inescapable part of living. A cold, a 
bill, sheer joy, an argument, a wedding, a buzzing alarm 
clock, a million and one big and little things chip away 
insidiously at our limited stores of energy. We can make 
withdrawals from the energy bank-account which nature 
gave us, but we can never make new deposits. 

Stress first “alarms” the body and stirs its defense 
mechanisms, particularly the glands and hormones and 
nervous system, into action. The next stage is adaptation, 
when the body fights back. The final stage is exhaustion. 
Glands give up the struggle and symptoms of disease 
appear—any disease, but particularly some of our worst 
“degenerative” ones such as arthritis and heart and kid- 
ney ailments. 

“The apparent cause of illness is often an infection, 
an intoxication, nervous exhaustion, or merely old age,” 
Doctor Selye says. “But actually a breakdown in the 
interrelationship of the various hormone products of the 
body’s glands seems to be the most common ultimate 
cause of death in man.” And he adds: “I have never 
known a person who died simply of old age.” 

Heart of the stress theory is that the body has a unified 
defense against disease, pain, and fatigue. This is a gen- 
eralization broad enough to include all diseases as a 
result of defense breakdown. Some aspects of the stress 
theory are not completely proved or universally ac- 
cepted. But the theory rests upon meticulous laboratory 
work and objective scientific observations, not only by 
Selye and his group but also by many hundreds of 
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researchers who probe into the vital works of the endo- 
crine and nervous systems. 

Doctor Selye has caused heart, blood vessel, and kid- 
ney diseases in animals by giving hormone injections, 
indicating that the diseases were caused by stress which 
unbalanced the adrenal glands, and he has checked the 
same diseases by restoring hormone balance. The great 
alerters and defenders of the body against stress appear 
to be the pituitary and adrenal glands, particularly the 
cortical adrenal hormones, which have dramatic medi- 
cal uses in management of arthritis and inflammatory 
diseases. 

The man whose name is synonymous with stress is a 
lithe, slim, 51-year-old scientist with graying blond hair 
and gray eyes. He had spent a long day doing animal 
autopsies in the laboratory (with the help of some of his 
53 research associates ) when I met him late in the after- 
noon in his office in one of the gleaming white buildings 
of the University of Montreal on the slopes of Mount 
Royal. His oversize office is equipped with red leather 
chairs, revolving bookcases, the latest in intercommuni- 
cation equipment—a measure of the distance the stress 
theory has come since the middle 1930’s when it re- 
ceived virtually no medical interest or support. It was 
touch and go whether the theorist could continue his 
work at all. The turning point came with encouragement 
and a grant of $500 from Sir Frederick Banting of 
Toronto, of insulin fame. 

Doctor Selye relaxed in a revolving chair and was 
quick to strike a kitchen match for a visitor's cigarette. 
He himself is a pipe-smoker, a gentleman of wit and 
humor in nine languages. During our conversation he 
spoke in French to his secretary, and in strange tongue 
to a white-gowned young man who came in with some 
laboratory records. 

“Do you know what we were speaking?” Doctor Selye 
asked. “Hungarian.” (Continued on page 71) 
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Sanibel and Captiva, small offshore islands 15 miles southwest of Fort Myers, Florida, are a sandy paradise for sunbathers. 


Shelling is a rewarding pastime for all 
age groups on Sanibel-Captiva beaches. 


How. You Can 
Go South — 
hia Winton 
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A PHILADELPHIA clerk and his wife are packing for 
a Florida vacation. A blue-collar Chicago family is pull- 
ing out road maps for New Orleans. A Kansas City 
couple is buying airline tickets for Mexico. 

The spendthrifts and the wealthy heading south? Not 
at all. Merely average middle-class families, armed with 
some budgetary short cuts, who have joined increasing 
numbers of northerners riding a medium-size pocket- 
book into what once was a playland of the rich: the 
Sunny South. 

Despite last season’s freak chill, this year the attraction 
of winter sunshine is stronger than ever. Of all Ameri- 
cans taking vacation trips, some 20 million now do so in 
winter. One-fifth of our annual $20 billion tourist outlay 
is rung up in the snow months. For medium as well as 
high-income brackets, in short, southern vacations are 
here to stay. 

They're here because vacations are longer. Incomes 
are rising. Air fares are reasonable. Summer's outdoor 
living has become too pleasant to leave. And winter, 
traditionally an ice-ridden season of confinement in the 
North, has won new recognition as an ideal time psy- 
chologically and physically for a complete change of 
activity and atmosphere. 

These are the magnets pulling Americans south. 
They're the reasons two million persons visit Phoenix 
in winter, tourism is a billion-dollar business in Florida, 
and record numbers of Americans are visiting Mexico. 


A Sunny Recharge for $300 

Perhaps you can’t afford a plush, big-budget vacation. 
Few of us can, but with ingenuity, seven to 14 days, and 
$300 to $500, no matter where you live, it’s possible to 
escape winter humdrum and blizzards for a sunny re- 
charge that can leave you aglow for months. 

A winter sojourn can be a complete change. It can be 
a second honeymoon. If you consider leaving the chil- 
dren at home, there’s no better time for a perspective- 
restoring break in parents’ day-to-day relationships with 
their youngsters. When the children are in school, it’s 
likely the grandparents or an in-law can stay with them 
with less inconvenience than at any other time. 

Nor need this substitute for the wholesome custom of 
all-family vacations. A St. Louis accountant, for one, 
has found that the three- and four-week vacations of 
today permit split breaks, one for a trip with his entire 
family in one season, and the rest alone with his wife 
in another. 

Best of all, it need not break you. A $7000-a-year 
Boston copywriter is only one of many who periodically 
takes his wife and family on out-of-the-ordinary vaca- 
tions, yet avoids becoming travel-poor by taking stay- 
at-home vacations every other year. 

Just planning a winter vacation is stimulating. It’s 
something most families may not have thought much 
about. But putting figures down on paper may prove 
it can be done. 

You can make a middle-budget vacation cover accom- 
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modations fully as comfortable as you're used to, as 
much sunshine as enjoyed by richer resort patrons, and 
even a taste or two of higher-priced entertainment. 

Four areas are within your financial reach: Florida, 
the Louisiana-Mississippi-Texas Gulf Coast region, the 
San Diego-Phoenix region, and Mexico. 


Is Driving Really the Cheapest? 


Auto, though slowest, gives you more control over itin- 


erary and total expenditures. It’s definitely cheapest 
when more than two are traveling, or when you're the 
type who eats and lives modestly on the road. Generally, 
though, honest accounting puts the cost of auto travel 
for two at $30 or $40 a day (plan on 300 to 450 miles 
daily driving), figuring eight cents a mile for car ex- 
pense, $10 for lodging, and $8 or more for food and 
incidentals. 

Sometimes, too, your best buy may be a “package 
tour.” Offered by air or rail lines and large travel agen- 
cies such as American Express or Cook's, they’re based 


St. Louis Cathedral, famous religious structure in the old 
section of New Orleans, was built in 1794. Fine food and 
springlike temperatures attract many tourists to the city. 


on exclusive bloc contracts with resorts and clubs that 
may save $30 to $50 or more if your plans coincide with 
those of the tour. 


Avoid Peak Seasons and Save 
Timing is important. Beware such abnormal periods 
as Mardi Gras in New Orleans, or holiday periods when 
transportation is jammed and servic” uncertain. All 
southern resorts usually hike rates one-fourth to one-half 
for their peak season. In Florida, from November 
through mid-December, you'll probably pay half what 
you'll pay for lodging in January, February, or March. 
Your best bargains, thus, are before or after the peaks. 
Try also to select an off-mainstream location. If you 
settle a few blocks, miles, or counties from a much- 
ballyhooed, heavily-advertised, amply-priced site, you 
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Everyone enjoys the fun of square dancing under clear skies and a warming sun at dude ranches near Phoenix and Tucson. 


can cut your costs one-fourth to half during the height 
of the season. 

Too far? Desirable places with mild weather are closer 
—and if your budget is really tight you might consider 
these. A recent survey showed the average family in the 
$5000 to $7500 bracket spends about $285 on vacation 
transportation—and that amount or less should easily get 
two to the South and back. 

How should you go? Plane, auto, train, or bus each 
has its advantages. Flying, however, may be the best 
all-around bet. For the maximum of what you bought 
your ticket for—time for leisure in the sun—air travel is 
unbeatable. It gets you to any of the four regions in half 
a day. There’s no exhausting trip in either direction. 
And, if you need an auto at your destination, it’s for rent 
at an average of $8 a day plus eight cents a mile, or less 
at weekly rates. 


Bus Is 10 Times Slower Than Plane 
By air, the family fare plan permits first-class travel, 
including meals, for two for the price of one and one- 
half. (Rail coach is six times slower and two-thirds as 
much, and bus 10 times slower and half as much. ) 
Middle-budget vacationers needn’t accept second- 
class facilities, but you should learn to figure require- 
ments realistically. Is it worth one-fourth more, for 
example, to have a room on the beach instead of five 
minutes away? Does a room-and-meals package sound 


economical when actually you'll not want to stay put for 
three meals in the same place daily? 

There are other questions. Is a housekeeping cottage 
you rent by the week more practical than the higher- 
priced all-service hotel whose daily rates alone make you 
uncomfortable? Does a half-price, pleasant, modern 
guest house seem beneath you when, except for sleeping, 
you'll be outdoors almost all the time anyhow? Are you 
“set” on an ocean-front area when an inland Florida 
town, with a beautiful lake, might offer everything you 
want for much less? 


For a Fling, Rent a Car 

Compromise on such points has cut $100 or more from 
the cost of southern vacations without spoiling the total 
effect. And, if you want a fling, rent a car or take a bus 
or limousine into resort towns, for occasional night 
life. From Fort Myers, on the lower west coast of Flor- 
ida, $21.52 will rent a car and pay expenses to Miami 
Beach 144 miles away. 

Find short cuts and bargain spots by talking with 
friends or acquaintances who have toured or live in the 
South. Ask the American Automobile Association for 
lodging rates and recommendations among America’s 
57,000 motels (Florida has 5000 alone). 

Most of all, don’t just decide to “go south.” Settle on 
what you want from your vacation—swimming, sun- 
bathing, fishing, boating, night life, or sight-seeing—and 
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pick a spot that seems to give you the most for your 
money. Plan to stay at least a week, and longer if your 
budget permits. And always make advance reservations 
for travel and lodging. 

The total price tag is up to you—but any of these four 
southern spots is within reach: 


Florida 
For sun, swimming, lake or deep-sea fishing, boating, 
and resort night life this land of ocean beach and 
oranges is justly famous. From pleasantly clean mid- 
state Orlando (itself a good vacation spot) to the Florida 
Keys, it offers as good odds on pleasant weather as any 
area east of Arizona. 

Investigate: 

Sanibel and Captiva Islands—15 miles southwest of 
Fort Myers, accessible by twice-hourly ferry boats. With 
one of the three most famous shelling beaches in the 
world, this sandy paradise for collectors, sun-bathers, 
and fishermen has movies, golf courses, gift shops, and 
restaurants. You may rent quarters for as little as $35 
a week in nearly two dozen inns, apartments, and 
cottages. 

Gasparilla Island—about 40 miles northwest of Fort 
Myers, accessible by train or ferry. Similar to Sanibel- 
Captiva, it has two golf courses, good fishing, a fine 
white sand beach, and cottages for as little as $45 a 
week. 

Venice—24 miles south of Sarasota, and one of only 
two Florida cities directly on the Gulf of Mexico. This 
small town has 3000-foot jetties extending into the Gulf, 
and 9000 feet of public beach. Englewood, a town of 
3000, 12 miles south, offers similar facilities. 

Other areas—For information about lakeside and 
coastal towns from the Orlando area south, including 
modest accommodations in Tampa, St. Petersburg, Fort 


Lauderdale, and other large cities, write the Florida 
Development Commission, Tallahassee. 


Louisiana-Mississippi-Texas 

From Corpus Christi eastward to Biloxi, the Gulf Coast 
has become a favorite winter vacation spot of thousands. 
It lacks the sub-tropical weather of southern Florida 
(winter swimming is popular only in pools, and not every 
day), but it’s an interesting part of the South, with mild 
weather and fine facilities for half its “summer Riviera” 
rates. Activity centers: 

New Orleans—self-styled “America’s most interesting 
city,” it’s probably the best winter travel bargain of any 
American metropolis. Hot weather and beaches aren't 
its selling points. Instead, warm and springlike temper- 
atures accent such charms as the balconied French 
Quarter, jazz, outdoor painters, fine Creole restaurants, 
courtyards, and good hotels—all at moderate prices ex- 
cept in festival periods. Hotel rooms (double) begin 
at $8 at the Monteleone in the French Quarter; sight 
seeing tours by limousine cost $2.50; jazz at the Famous 
Door, $1, and fresh shrimp or oysters, $1 a batch, 

Mississippi Coast— Driving the 80 miles from New 
Orleans to Gulfport costs $21.50 car rental charges. 
Golf, sun-bathing, riding, boating, fishing, and shuffle- 
board are available in the Gulfport, Ocean Springs, and 
Pascagoula region. Jefferson Davis’ last home (Beau- 
voir, near Biloxi), tours to antebellum southern gardens, 
and the world’s largest man-made beach are mild- 
weather attractions all winter. Resort hotel and motel 
rates average $9 a day. 


San Diego-Phoenix 
Though all of coastal southern California is mild, the 
San Diego region is a winter favorite for its dry, sub- 
tropical climate; and Arizona (Continued on page 67) 


From reservations in Arizona, Navajo Indians in colorful native costumes travel to tourist areas to sell handmade jewelry. 


ee 
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Hair Again 
for 
Bald Men 


by WILLIAM HARDWICK 


The obvious, old-fashioned toupee has 
been replaced by a life-like, undetectable 
hairpiece that is improving the looks, 
personality—and income—of men in aill 
walks of life. 


Born MEN were standing motionless in front of the 


theater lobby, as if completely transfixed. Anyone di- 
rectly behind them might easily have taken them for 
twins. They were dressed alike, of the same average 
height and build, and they had one more thing in com- 
mon—their shining bald heads gleamed brightly in the 
sweltering midday sun. Even their faces bore similar 
expressions of utter amazement as they gazed at a giant 
picture of handsome Yul Brynner staring intently back 
at them. 

“Can you imagine a guy being bald by choice?” The 
man who spoke kept his eyes glued to the portrait. 

“No,” his companion said, “but for the kind of money 
he makes, I certainly wouldn’t complain.” 

“You're kidding,” the other man said. “Boy, what I 
wouldn't give to have hair again.” 


No Way Yet to Make Hair Grow 
What this man apparently did not know is that today, 
all over America, thousands of balding men are making 
the choice between remaining bald and having hair 
again. For while medical science has yet to discover 
a way to grow hair on a hairless head, Hollywood's 
movies and television actually have been responsible for 
solving the bald man’s plight far better and more real- 
istically than all the so-called hair growing lotions, un- 
guents, ointments, and salves ever perpetrated on that 
vast, unhappy segment of the male populace—the un- 
fortunate man without hair. 

In a town where sparse hair could easily ring down 
the curtain on the million dollar box office appeal of 
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From stock of 1000 different shades of imported human hair, 
hairpiece is carefully matched to wearer’s remaining locks. 


Hairs for hairline and part are tied singly. A hairpiece 
takes 10-15 highly skilled artisans almost a week to make. 


many an aging actor capable of still playing youthful 
romantic roles, it was inevitable that a way would be 
found to adorn such heads with lifelike locks of the 
made-to-order variety. Out of this necessity, the modern 
hairpiece was born. Unlike its periwig-like predecessor— 
the cumbersome, old-fashioned, obvious toupee—this in- 
credibly realistic hairpiece is taking the country’s bald- 
sters by storm. Not since the flamboyant 17th and 18th 
century days of the flourishing royal courts of Europe, 
when every nobleman wore a wig, has there been such 
a renaissance of artistry in custom-made hair. 

Along with movie stars, doctors, lawyers, butchers, 
bakers, truck drivers, men in all walks of life are dis- 
covering the happiness and psychological lift that hair 
can give them. 


Public Not Aware of Trend 
Why isn’t the public at large more aware of this change 
which one day may make the revelation of baldness as 
uncommon as the proverbial cigar store Indian? 

Simply because today’s hairpiece is completely un- 
detectable to the average layman, even when he is 
standing next to the man who wears one. Not even the 
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Sheer “scalp” foundation is tacked on over pattern drawn 
on wooden block. To it 60,000-140,000 hairs will be tied. 


After it is trimmed, combed, waved, and completely styled, 
the hairpiece goes to oven-cabinet where heat ‘‘sets’’ styling. 


motion picture screen, which magnifies the human face 
over 400 times, reveals when a hairpiece is being worn 
by an actor. 

At first, most men are naturally reluctant to even 
think of wearing a hairpiece. They instinctively shy 
away from the idea because they immediately envision 
the plastered down bartender-type toupee of yesteryear 
which could be detected as far away as the eye could 
see it. Many even picture themselves removing their 
hat and finding their hairpiece inside it. Others shudder 
at the prospect of chasing one down the street in a high 
wind. What family and friends will think is perhaps the 
biggest worry. And what happens if feminine fingers 
should discover his secret is a chief concern of every 
balding bachelor who might otherwise be a prospect. 

Ridicule is something any bald man can do without. 
He has already gone along with the kidding and gags 
about his predicament and he’s not about to willingly 
subject himself to more embarrassment by wearing a 
ludicrous toupee. 

The made-to-order hair creators, however, say that all 
such fears are completely unfounded with the new type 
of modern, undetectable hairpiece. Nevertheless, they 
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Hairs are tied into fine gauze of scalp two or three at 
a time so they appear to be “growing” in right direction. 


Though gray hair is hardest to match, this man’s hairpiece 
blends perfectly into his own hair at the sides and back. 


all agree that getting a man to consider wearing a hair- 
piece is their biggest problem. Invariably, the one woman 
in his life—wife, sweetheart, or mother—is the greatest 
influencing factor in getting him interested. Once he 
tries it, and actually wears it, he’s happily “hooked” and 
becomes a true hairpiece addict, eventually sporting a 


wardrobe of two and sometimes three or four. 


From Introvert to Extrovert 

The instantaneous effect that the simple act of wearing 
a hairpiece has on the average bald man’s life is often 
astounding. Many acquire completely new personalities, 
with renewed self-confidence and a whole new outlook 
on life. Hopeless introverts become extroverts. Some who 
previously were only mediocre in the business world 
become surprisingly successful. 

In Los Angeles, some years ago, an obstetrician, sans 
hair, decided to do something about it, because he 
realized that his practice depended greatly upon how 
pleasant and attractive he looked to expectant young 
mothers. 

After ordering his first hairpiece, he spent several 


weeks wearing it at home, (Continued on page 51) 
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How to Sleep Nights 
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Globe Photos 


Both Danny and son Tony, nine, are pretty proud of the 
puppies presented to them recently by their boxer Bonnie. 


St. Jude Hospital, Memphis, will be the first leukemia 
research center in the nation with beds and laboratories. 


by DANNY THOMAS 
as told to JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Whuy DOESN'T a guy like me grab his worldly gains 
and run? Where do I get off breaking ground—as we did 
last November in Memphis, Tennessee—for a leukemia 
research center that I promised the powerful, unbeliev- 
ably patient St. Jude Thaddeus almost 20 years ago? 
Biggest question: who do I think I am, preaching like 
this, needling people for charity? 

After all, people realize when they stop to think about 
it that this Thomas lunk is nothing but a high-class night 
club comic. So I have my own TV show and in one year 
it zooms from 137th to number one spot. So what? This 
justifies a loudmouth philanthropy kick? What size ego 
must the guy have? 

Listen: the ego size, it’s miles down the scale. It’s at 
the bottom of the list. Believe me, it’s a nothing. But the 
gratitude, that’s different. That’s king-size. I just can’t 
be grateful enough. 


Somebody Is Always Suspicious 

I know: it’s difficult to say “thank you.” Even when you 
get the words out, it seems there’s always somebody 
suspicious of your motives. But embarrassment, suspi- 
cion, awkward circumstances—nothing is going to 
change my attitude on gratitude. I will keep on being 
grateful. And I will keep on talking about it. 

What has all this to do with how to sleep nights? Just 
about everything. I am so grateful to God and to people 
that I don’t hate anybody. And if you don’t hate any- 
body, my friend, you'll sleep like a baby even if you 
drink glue. 

It’s not exactly a new thought. But we need to remind 
ourselves of it. Some of us, daily, Even, at times, hourly. 
Remember, -the Bible gives only two commandments 
you must obey if you want to live. Both are the direct 
opposite of hate. If you observe them, we are assured, 
you don’t have to worry about the rest. 

“Love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy 
whole soul and thy whole mind,” says the Gospel. And 
the second commandment? “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Live next to these neighbors you gotta, but love them? 
Why not? If you don't, it’s not because you know them 
too well. It’s because you don’t really know them at all. 
“Hate and mistrust,” said a smart poet, “are the children 
of blindness.” To love, open your eyes. Look through 
them with your heart and see your neighbor—maybe for 
the first time. See his fears, his frets, his worries, pains, 
uncertainties—so like your own. 

Then you'll love him. You won't be able to help it. 
And I have invariably found that you will then be 
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“I'm so grateful to God and to peopie 
that | don't hate anybody. And if 
you don't hate anybody, my friend, 
you'll sleep like a baby even if you 
drink glue.” 


able to close those eyes again for a sound night's sleep. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick once said, “Hating people is 
like burning down your own house to get rid of a rat.” 
It was his colorful way of telling his audience that your 
hate works no bad voodoo on the fellow it’s aimed at. 
Nine times out of 10 he doesn’t even know he’s hated. 
The other time he doesn't care. 


Hate Is Like a Burning House 

But your hate works very bad magic on you. It can hurt 
and even destroy you, like a burning house. It keeps 
you awake more often than you guess. Is it worth the 
twisting and turning, the pillow-punching, the misery? 
Does hatred make sense? 

“What are little hates,” said another wise man, “but 
little deaths that wander on and on?” 

While you're alive, in other words, live. That is, love. 
Be grateful. It will make you glad. You'll be dead all at 
once soon enough. Why do it piece by piece before your 
time? Get rid of the hates, big and little, and you'll find 
yourself tackling life the way I long ago learned to ac- 
cept—to welcome and be happy about—this banana nose 
of mine. 

If you’re gonna have a nose, I tell people, have one. 
With this hooked salami of mine I need to take only one 
breath a day. It’s even made me money. Conceivably, a 
hate-free life and the resultant sound sleep could do as 
much for you in your line. 

“The grass may grow in winter weather,” said the poet 
Shelley, “as soon as hate in me.” 

Shelley, who like most performers had his share of 
critics, wrote that in a poem called “Lines to a Critic.” 
He could have let himself hate his critics. But he didn’t. 
He deliberately chose not to. He knew it was far too 


lethal a luxury. 


They Keep Stealing My Jokes 

We all have this temptation to hate. Perversely, the 
more you're in the public eye, the stronger it seems to 
be. In my game, for example, if my mother hadn't 
schooled me so thoroughly against it, I could let myself 
get more than peeved at the way people in and out of 
show business steal my jokes. They steal any comedian’s 
jokes, of course, and some comedians even steal from 
other comedians. Nobody’s immune. 

Well, instead of getting mad and hating the guy who 
raids my routines, I look at it philosophically. At my 
benefits, I find, people now come to check up on this 
meat-nosed Syrian who does impersonations of Arthur 
Rappaport, the neighborhood dry cleaner. When that 
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Top: Clergy of three faiths attended ground-breaking 
last November of Danny's long-cherished dream, a free 
hospital for leukemia-stricken children of all creeds. 
Bottom: Thomases bought small Beverly Hills home in 
1944, spent seven years rebuilding it into a show place. 
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Top: Danny's real-life family includes Tony; Theresa, 
15; Margaret, 20; wife Rosemarie, and boxer Bonnie. Bot- 
tom: His television family also has one boy, two girls. 


happens, I tell myself, maybe it could mean you're get- 
ting to be an institution of some kind? 

Just what kind depends on how your mind runs, I 
admit, but the signs are there. I go to an Italian barber, 
for instance, who has an accent twice as natural as my 
father-in-law’s. Now I have the dearest, finest father-in- 
law in the world. He doesn’t speak broken English. He 
speaks diced English. You can imagine. the barber. 

I go in to this barber and he asks me to tell him a joke 
I made up about a lady who goes into a delicatessen. 
She wants lox—the popular Jewish smoked salmon. The 
delicatessen man says how many slices? She says, “Cut, 


cut.” He cuts. “Nice lunch for you and your hubby?” 


She says, “Cut, cut.” He cuts more. “Maybe it’s company 
for dinner?” Same thing: “Cut, cut.” Finally delicatessen 
man stops and says, “You want all that lox?” The lady 
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shakes her head. “Nyeh,” she says, “the next two slices.” 

When I get through, the Italian barber says no, that’s 
not the way I tell it. And he goes through the whole 
thing again the right way. 

If it makes somebody happy to steal my jokes, I fig- 
ure, let em steal em. The trouble is, people curse you 
for calling them on it. Some of these curses are frighten- 
ing. There’s a Yiddish curse which says you should grow 
like an onion with your head in the ground and your 
feet in the air. Then there’s an Italian curse: “Sink the 
boat that brought you to this port!” But I think the worst 
of all is the Lebanese or Syrian curse of my own people. 
“A streetcar should grow in your stomach,” it runs, “and 
the conductor should be ringing the bell!” 


No Hate in These Curses 

People don’t mean these curses. There's no hate in them. 
They're just the natural exuberance of some very vivid- 
minded nationalities. Back of it is an enormous capacity 
for love. This capacity, if they will just let themselves 
indulge it, all men share. 

Nobody to my knowledge has better expressed the 
rewards of love in action than the great Lebanese poet 
Kahlil Gibran in a book first published in 1923 and de- 
servedly reprinted since then many times, The Prophet: 


“To wake at dawn with a winged heart 
and give thanks for another day of loving; 
To rest at the noon hour and meditate 
love’s ecstasy; 

To return home at eventide 

with gratitude; 

And then to sleep with a prayer for the 
beloved in your heart and a song of praise 
upon your lips.” 


So beautifully true. So simple. So unanswerable, Yet 
a man with shadows in his heart said to me recently, “All 
right for you to talk love and gratitude, Danny Thomas. 
You've got it made. You knock down $10,000-$15,000 a 
performance. You live in a magnificent home. Your life 
is blessed in every direction, so you show your gratitude 
—because you can afford to—by building a hospital for 
leukemia research and the treatment of its child victims 
absolutely free. What about us who can’t afford such 
mighty gestures? Our minds are eaten away by bills and 
cares and ailments? How can we show gratitude, how 
can we indulge this capacity for love, so that we too may 
sleep nights?” 


Door to Door for a Year 
I told him gently, because his heart was shadowed, 
about my own background. About the baby brother who 
was bitten by a rat in the slum tenement my mother, 
father, and we 10 children occupied. How the doctors 
said he must die of the spreading infection. And my 
mother’s vow, if God spared her child, to beg for the 
poor for a year. 

God did spare my brother. And my mother did beg, 
during a whole year, from door to door. Not for herself, 
mind you. Not for her family, which was so “underpriv- 
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ileged” that her own children got bitten by rats, She 
begged for the poor, people worse off than we were. 
And she told those she begged from why she was doing 
it, because she wanted them and all the world to know 
she was grateful. 

I learned the kind of love and gratitude I am talking 
about, along with anything else I have or am that’s 
worth talking about, at that wonderful woman’s knee. 

What's more, I told my friend with the shadowed 
heart, I think Americans from all walks of life have con- 
sistently—though perhaps in some cases without realiz- 
ing it—shown their gratitude to God and man for many 
years now. To me the name “American” is a synonym 
for “philanthropist.” I have always felt that the dollar 
philanthropist, the dime philanthropist, the kid-with-a- 
penny philanthropist is the most influential, most pow- 
erful, and productive philanthropist in all the world, 
because there are so many of him. 

Take this Saint Jude Hospital in Memphis, which will 
be the first leukemia research center of its kind. It took 
time, work, and begging, but at last it’s on its way. If, in 
line with what I said to my friend, we sat down and 
thought—really thought—about the importance of de- 
feating catastrophic diseases, and then got that message 
across to 175 million Americans—and if even only 25 
percent of them responded as dollar philanthropists, 
one-buck donors in the name of gratitude, think how 
many research medical centers could be built. 

-That’s how polio was defeated. By dime philanthro- 

pists. ‘ 
During this years-long drive to raise $2 million so the 
Saint Jude Hospital might become a reality, I once 
asked children only on the Bert Parks TV show to break 
their piggy banks and help out. That wasn't one of these 
big TV spectaculars, now. It was only a little show, but 
a darned good one, for in the next few days the Mem- 
phis post office was swamped. The kids came through 
with $128,000. 


To the Limit of Their Resources 

And my plea was only a little plea, but those kids 
loved other kids enough to give. They were grateful 
enough at being well themselves to love sick children to 
the limit of their tiny resources. But what big hearts, 
hey? 

Look at it this way. You don’t need to be loaded to 
build a hospital. One dollar—even a dime—buys some- 
thing. Without that dollar, that hospital or research cen- 
ter lacks something. But when you put all the dimes 
and dollars together, their power for good is simply 
massive. 

And there’s a Power over and above that, which I 
firmly believe brings the money and the idea and the 
right people together. Take this Saint Jude Hospital, for 
example. There’s a lot of stories around about how that 
got started, but you want to know the truth? 

It happened in the last week of June 1940. I was 
floundering in my efforts to make an entertainment ca- 
reer for myself. I had a family to support and not 
enough money. It was a crossroads. 

Only a short while before, a stagehand where I was 
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working had given me a little leaflet about St. Jude 
Thaddeus, Saint of the Impossible. The guy bent my 
ear about how this Saint had helped him. I stuck the 
pamphlet in my pocket. 

Today that leaflet is framed in gold, It occupies a 
place of honor in my home. For, in my crisis I remem- 
bered the pamphlet and went into a church to pray. 
There was a service going on, and the priest announced 
they would have a collection for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The membership, as I recall, was six dollars a 
year. I had only $7.80 to my name, but I gave six bucks 
of it in honor of Saint Jude. And I told him I wanted it 
back 10 times over. 

A week later I lost my job. The week after that we 
moved to Chicago. Why Chicago? You could've 
searched me. I had no job offer there. No prospects. But 
almost from the moment we arrived, things began to 


\ 2 
“St. Jude Hospital for Children epitomizes what we can do 
for each other to get a better night's sleep all around.” 


happen. Jobs multiplied. So did my income. I forgot 
about Saint Jude completely. 

Then about two and a half years later, with my in- 
come hitting a nice $3750 a week, I suddenly found out 
that Chicago is the National Shrine of St. Jude Thad- 
deus, Wow! I went down on my knees, But I knew in 
my heart I'd have to do something more than that to 
show my appreciation. 

At first, I thought Id build a small chapel or side altar. 
You know, a shrine. But then I felt I would be serving 
God and man better if I could build a shrine, many 
shrines, in the hearts of little children who were cured 
of their ills. With the encouragement and inspiration of 
my good friend, the late (Continued on page 47) 
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Exclusive interview with LEO A. HOEGH 
Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Washington, D. C. 


H-Bomb Survival: 


What Can 
We Do”? 


Leo Arthur Hoegh, 50, former Governor of Iowa, is the first Director of the 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The agency was established last July by 
consolidation of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil 

Defense Administration, which Governor Hoegh headed since July 1957. Governor 
Hoegh is chairman of the Civil and Defense Mobilization Board and 

a member of the National Security Council. At the invitation 


of President Eisenhower, he regularly attends meetings of the Cabinet. 


Do you think the American people are adequately in- 
formed of the problems of civil defense? 

I'd say as of now, that they are not. But we've made 
tremendous strides toward getting the information to 
them. For instance, just recently, we distributed emer- 
gency handbooks, via the Boy Scouts, to 40 million 
homes in America. 

Now this handbook, I think, is really worth while. The 
American Medical Association has worked on it, the 
American Red Cross, we did, and many other people. 
It's well prepared. It covers every type of disaster. 

In addition, we're stepping up our issuance of pam- 
phlets to inform the people of the nuclear bomb threat 
and what they must do to meet it. 


But aren't people apathetic about civil defense? Isn't 
there a feeling that if a thermonuclear bomb were 
dropped it would be useless to do anything? 
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It’s true that we're fighting two obstacles: One, the 
feeling that “it can’t happen here.” That's a mistake, 
because with Russia anything could happen. And sec- 
ondly, there’s the attitude that if it did happen you 
couldn't do anything about it. This is wrong. You can 
do something about it. 

Thermonuclear war is a threat. It’s a very serious 
threat. But people can meet it. What we must do is 
properly inform the American people. And if they have 
the knowledge, and understand what they're supposed 
to do, I have no doubt that they would meet the chal- 
lenge. 

I don’t find the American people apathetic, or with a 
“do nothing” attitude. People are concerned. Maybe 
they should be more concerned than they are today. 
Recently, on a national television show, I flashed a small 
card which gives the five points that every citizen should 
know if an attack comes. To my amazement we've had 
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to print over 30 million of those 
cards and distribute them to the 
American people. The demand 
has been that great. 


What should the individual do to 
protect himself in a thermonu- 
clear attack? 

Right now, with the type of 
weapons the Russians have and 
the preparedness of our de- 
fenses, we would have a maxi- 
mum warning time of about 
three hours. In the next two or 
three years, the warning time 
will be zero to 15 minutes. You 
must be prepared to execute two 
courses of action: 

First, if you have adequate 
time — and conditions permit — 
move from a target city. Get out 
of town. Get away from the blast 
and the thermal effects. Sec- 
ondly, if time and conditions do 
not permit evacuation, then we 
say seek the best available shel- 
ter. 


What should a housewife alone 
with her children do? 

If she has a basement in her 
home she’s got pretty good pro- 
tection. If the basement is under- 
ground and there are window 
wells, she should sandhag the 
window wells. That should be 
done to provide fall-out protec- 
tion. It doesn't have to be done 
prior to the attack, but it should 
be done immediately after. 


How about the worker whose 
first instinct is to go to his family? 
Should he try to make it? 

Well, if he’s got 15 to 30 min- 
utes he isn’t going to have time 
to get out of the shop. If he can’t 
get there he ought not start. But 
if he can be home in less than 15 
minutes, by all means he should 
get there. His family ought to be 
well informed as to what they 
should do without him. 


How can people who live in 
apartment buildings protect 
themselves? 
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W. Palmer Dearing, M.D., Director of 
Health Services, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 


In the event of a major disaster you, as Director of Health Services, 
are responsible for thousands, possibly millions of casualties. What 
is the over-all plan for handling mass casualties? 

Well, first off may I say we would like to think not merely of casual- 
ties, but of the entire surviving population. A person is in need of 
medical care whether he’s disabled as a result of enemy action or if 
he is ill. 

The plan is to utilize all the health personnel that are available to 
render the best service they can. The problem will be so large in rela- 
tion to the resources both for personnel and facilities, and supplies to 
meet it, that we'll have to think in terms of strict priorities. Many 
people will have to rely on their own resources and training. 


What is being done to stockpile medical supplies and equipment? 

The Civil Defense Administration undertook a stockpiling program 
based on the experience learned during the Korean episode. They 
projected a program to take care of five million casualties for three 
weeks, with the assumption that after that the resources from un- 
touched parts of the country could be moved in. 

This involves the procurement of whole hospital units. We have 
acquired the material for about 1900 hospitals—each with 200 beds. 
We have 600 or more assembled and pre-positioned in communities 
which have undertaken to accept them, take care of them, and place 
them under certain standards which we prescribe. This five million 
casualty stockpile plan has become outdated with the advent of ther- 
monuclear. weapons and the accompanying fall-out. 

The idea that, confronted with a massive thermonuclear attack in 
this country, we would be able to pick up and sort of get back to normal 
after three’ weeks has had to go by the board. We now realize that we 
might have to get along for a year on what we have because of the 
possible damage to production facilities, stockpiles, and so on. We are 
developing and preparing to go before Congress this year with a new 
program, expanded and more ambitious as far as the amount of 
material to be acquired is concerned. 


How are these hospitals going to be manned when we have the problem 
of fall-out? 

Some areas will be free of fall-out; some will be pinned down. Our 
actual strength—our resources—is in dispersion and numbers. I repeat, 
some will be destroyed. There is no safe place, really. Some places are 
safer than others, by any calculation. But the real strength, our real 
protection, is to have the hospitals and stockpiles in as many places 
as we can get them. 

There will be some radioactive areas we won't be able to get into; 
some we will. And there will be islands of safe areas. That is why we 
urge each family to prepare—to take care of its own needs, in its own 
shelter: food, water, medicine for two weeks. Each community should 
prepare to take care of itself for four weeks. 

But the thermonuclear age has put greater stress than ever on what 
has always been a basic tenet of civil defense: that it begins at home; 
begins in the local community. And it puts the real premium on the 
individual—learning what he can do, learning first aid, home nursing— 
so that he can take care of his own needs and that of his family until 
he can get expert help and assistance. 





Harold S. Diehl, M.D., 
New York City, Chairman, 
Council on National De- 
fense, American Medical 
Association. 


What problems will the medical profession face in 
a thermonuclear war? 

The demands on the medical profession will be 
far greater than they've ever been in the past. Re- 
member, our homeland has never been ravished by 
war. In case of another war we'll have the responsi- 
bility of providing medical services and health serv- 
ice not only for the armed forces but also for the 
civilian population, which unquestionably would 
be affected in any type of nuclear or thermonuclear 
attack. The problems are vastly greater than our 
country has ever faced before for providing medical 
services for the total population. 


What should the physician do to be prepared for 
civil defense responsibility? 

The responsibilities for providing medical care in 
case of any attack on this country must be carried 


by the doctors in practice. So to be prepared for 
wars, and other emergencies, the individual physi- 
cian should participate in planning for the provision 


The bathroom is a good room for a refuge. You can 
even leave your food in the kitchen and get it when you 
need it. It’s important to get to the interior part of the 
building or even the interior corridors. You'll get ade- 
quate protection from radioactive fall-out there. Stay 
away from windows—radiation will just seep right 
through. Put as much mass weight as possible be- 
tween you and the fall-out. Also, get off the top floor. 
Get down two or three floors, if possible. 


What would be the target cities? 

We have designated over 100 that are classified as 
target cities. Chicago is a target city; Detroit, New 
York, Los Angeles, and just about every major industrial 
area. 


Is there any use to build shelters in the center of the city? 

Yes. The enemy, of course, is going to try to hit the 
heart of the city. He could miss. Might hit miles away. 
We might shoot down their planes or missiles before 
they reach target. The ones coming may never hit their 
target. Therefore, we recommend that everyone have 
shelter facilities. 
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of medical services that would be needed locally. 

Secondly, every physician should learn the par- 
ticular role that he should play in the community 
organization that would be established to provide 
care for the sick and wounded. 

The planning in civil defense, of course, has been 
discouragingly slow. People are hesitant to give time 
to plan for something that they hope will never be 
necessary. 

On the other hand, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, through our Council, has taken the leader- 
ship in urging physicians at the local community 
to plan actively in this area. And we see an increas- 
ing interest on the part of the physician, particularly 
at local county society levels where, actually, the 
work must be done. We're encouraged about it. 


In the event that we don’t have a thermonuclear 
war, but we have another Korea, will doctors be 
drafted on a large scale? 

It would depend upon the extent of the need. We 
want to disrupt as little as possible the essential 
services for the civilian population. 

The present draft act does obligate a large num- 
ber of young physicians. In fact, essentially all 
young physicians must give at least two years to the 
military service. Now whether that pool would be 
big enough to meet the need of a limited mobiliza- 
tion, is a question that you can’t answer unless you 
know the extent of the mobilization. We are coop- 
erating in this with the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Health and Medical Affairs. 


What do you consider an adequate home shelter? 

Let’s take the average home. I’m not talking about 
apartments. Most homes have basements either totally 
or partially underground. Well, you can see immediately 
that when you're underground you have protection from 
all sides except from the top. 

Therefore, even in case of a blast, if you're down in 
a basement, you've got some protection. The trouble is 
that your house, if it’s too close to ground zero, will col- 
lapse on you. Therefore it’s important that you have a 
reinforced ceiling in part of the basement. It will also 
pretect you from radiation. 

For instance, in the basement of the home that I just 
recently acquired, I'm going to have another ceiling 
built of concrete blocks. That’s mass weight. That'll 
make that part of my basement adequate. I have two 
window wells that will have to be covered up with 
sandbags. This will stop the radiation from coming in. 
That type of ceiling will reduce radiation to 1/100th of 
what it is outside. The cost, including steel bars for re- 
inforcing, is only about $200. 

A normal basement with a reinforced roof can provide 
good protection. Without the reinforced roof you can 
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get about the same protection by putting sandbags on 
the floor above you. What you have to do to protect 
your family is get that mass weight between you and the 
radioactive fall-out. 


What about homes that don’t have basements? 

I'd suggest this: If you have a garage, strengthen that 
garage. If it’s built of concrete blocks, put up another 
layer of concrete blocks and make it double thickness. 
And then put concrete blocks overhead. 


If it’s true that we may have to spend two or three 
weeks in a shelter, what about supplies? 

You ought to have food and water for two weeks, a 
battery radio, a first aid kit, and blankets. You should 
have all the comforts of life you think you ought to 
have there. Get food you don’t have to cook. Include a 
lot of water and juices. I have all of these things in my 
basement ready to go. 


How do we get word of an impending attack? 

We have civil defense people sitting with NORAD 
(North American Air Defense) in its headquarters. As 
soon as the Air Defense Command determines there is 
an attack coming, our people know it. IMMEDIATELY 
they flash a warning to 276 critical points throughout 
the nation. 

If time permits, we'll broadcast the warning over 
radio and television. However, NORAD has the respon- 
sibility of silencing the radio and the television stations. 


Harold C. Lueth, MD i 
Chicago, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense, 
Council on National De- 
fense, American Medical _ 
Association, 


What obligations does the practicing physician have 
in civil defense? 

He has three: 

First, as a citizen, he has a very definite role to 
know all the things that every other citizen should 
know in regard to civil defense—taking care of him- 
self and his family, and provisioning his basement 
or shelter with a sufficient amount of food, water, 
and clothing. 

Secondly, he should enroll in his local civil de~ 
fense organization as spearheaded by his county 
medical society. He should learn his assignments. 

And finally, he should help to train nurses and 
nurses aids, technicians, orderlies, and others in civil 


defense problems. He should work with these groups 
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They make the command: “RADIO ALERT’—and all 
radio and television stations go off the air. This reduces 
the navigational capabilities of an enemy. 

Then conelrad goes into effect. Twelve hundred sta- 
tions throughout the country, operating at reduced 
power, are used by local officials to give information as 
to the attack, and instructions that are to be carried out. 


“We now have a 
warning time up 
to three hours. 
Soon it may drop 
from 30 minutes 
to zero." 


What must I do to be prepared for an attack? 

Five things: 

1. You must know the warning signals and what they 
mean. 

2. You ought to know your community’s emergency 
plan. 

3. You should know first aid and home preparedness. 
You should have a first aid kit and know how to use it. 


a. The PiGgaahel , Yi 
in a thermonuclear attack, but also in 
disasters. 
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Medical activities are a part of civil defense and 
must work within the organization of civil defense. 
Local and state medical societies are active in trying 
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You should know how to take care of yourself. Doctors 
probably won't be available the first 24 hours or even 
longer. 

4. You ought to know how to protect yourself from 
radioactive fall-out. 

5. You ought to know conelrad—640 and 1240 on your 
radio dial. From them you'll get instructions and infor- 
mation. 

These are the five points you must know to survive. 


“Some people 
feel ‘it can't hap- 
pen here’ or 
‘what can be done 
about it?' We 
know it can hap- 
pen here, and 
something can be 
done.” 


What should I do right after the air raid warning goes 
off? 

Now remember this: When you hear a siren blowing, 
for a three- to five-minute period, that means attack is 
probable. 

Tune in conelrad to find out what to do. You may get 
the message that it looks like you'll be hit in three hours. 
They may say: “Our plan for you is such and such.” I'd 
follow that plan. That’s the best judgment of the experts. 
And they might say: “Join your family, and then take 
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the best available shelter.” Or they may say: “Stay put.” 
If you hear a warbling sound, or a short blast, that 
means the attack is imminent. Take cover immediately. 


What is the effective range for blast and fall-out of a 
thermonuclear bomb? 

It depends on the kind of bomb used and how it is 
exploded. The killing effect of a blast would probably 
be a radius of five miles. If a 20-megaton bomb (that’s 
the equivalent of 20 million tons of TNT) was dropped 
on St. Louis, for instance, radioactive fall-out would 
blanket Illinois, Indiana, and even Ohio if the wind 
were right. 


What are the chances of the enemy mounting a barrage 
of missiles without us knowing about it beforehand? 
They don’t have that capability with missiles today, 
but they will have in time. However, there is such a 
thing as strategic warning. You just don’t shoot all these 
missiles without making some movement, and without 
us knowing about it. We have pretty fair Intelligence; 
were not blind. We'd know what they were up to. 


Is it possible for an enemy to “sneak” a bomb into a big 
city? Say a satchel bomb? 

Yes. They may have to bring in 120 satchels, depend- 
ing on how big they want it to be, but they can do it. 
No doubt they'd do that with one in New York or Wash- 
ington, D.C. That would be a good way for a bomb to go 
off without warning. 


A research organization recently reported there would 
be approximately 160 million casualties if an attack 
came. Is this true? 
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No. It’s the farthest thing from the truth. They base 
their figures on three false assumptions: That every 
citizen will be outside and will stay outside for two 
weeks, that there is no civil defense planning, and that 
the enemy will hit every target. 

Point by point: You seldom get over 25 percent of 


“The enemy will 
try to hit the 
heart of the city 
..-they might 
miss ...that’'s why 
shelters are im- 
portant." 


the people outdoors at one time. Secondly, many cities, 
Milwaukee, New York, Miami, San Francisco, Portland 
(Oregon), to name a few, have excellent civil defense 
systems that could go into immediate effect. And as 
I've said before, we can be sure all of the enemy’s bomb- 
ers and missiles won't get through or won't hit their 
targets if they do get through. The 160 million figure is 
daydreaming. It’s a disservice to put out that kind of 
information. 


Does Russia have a civil defense system? 

Oh yes. They require their citizens to take 22 hours 
training each year. They started that program recently. 
In addition, they started to build some shelters. Their 
structures, however, are not as good as ours. 


How about the apathy over there? 

There is apathy, but of course by coercion and duress, 
you cut through that. You've got to take 22 hours train- 
ing. Although this is quite an advantage, I like our 
system better. 

We have a determination to live and survive. We 
don’t give up very easily because we like freedom. We 
have a much better chance of sustaining ourselves in 
case of nuclear attack than they do. Much better. 


Are there manufacturers in this country who produce 
survival kits? 

Yes, there are some. The kits are very austere, with 
just minimum water and food. 


What literature should people study to learn about 
fall-out protection? 

The Handbook for Emergencies. We just distributed 
this booklet through the Boy Scouts. That’s a good one. 
Simple, and it gives you a great deal of information. 
Then there’s Facts About Fall-out, issued in 1958. 

Family Shelters tells what you should do to protect 
yourself from fall-out and gives 10 different types of 
design and architectural drawings for just about any 
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kind of shelter you may want to build. All the way from 
luxurious ones to the most austere. 


Will we have martial law after a bomb is dropped? 

No. We're trying to strengthen local governments so 
that they will always be able to keep control by civil 
authority. The responsibility for law and order in your 
town lies with the mayor and the police department. In 
case of emergency they would have to be augmented. 
Many citizens are willing to serve as auxiliary police. 

The only time you get martial law is when you lose 
civil authority. We say we're not going to lose authority 
in case of a nuclear attack. We're asking governments 
on all levels to do four things: 

1. Create a line of succession for key officials. Your 
executives ought to be seven deep. So if you lost one 
mayor, and another one, and another one, and so forth, 
maybe the sixth guy is still around. He'll be the mayor. 

2. Establish an alternate control point. Your city offi- 
cials may have to set up city business in another area. 

3. Essential records must be preserved and recorded 
and put in safekeeping. You might have to know ex- 
actly where the sewer system is in case you're hit. 

4. Make maximum use for civil defense purposes of all 
local and state government personnel and all facilities 
and resources. It may become necessary for the civil 
authority to ask for the military to come in and support 
it. We've worked out a plan with the Department of 
Defense whereby the National Guard and the Reserve 
Corps would be available to come in and support the 
civil effort if it became necessary. 


Are there peace time benefits to civil defense training? 

Civil defense training is good for everyday living. 
We're not trying to horrify this thing—we’re not going 
to try to coerce anyone or frighten anyone. It's only 
common sense—and good business. For instance, the 
training of your city employees to do other jobs. That's 
good. They may be called on in a natural disaster, hurri- 


“it's been report- 
ed we'd lose 160 
million people in 
an attack...it's a 
disservice to put 
out that kind of in- 
formation." 


cane, flood, cyclone, or fire to perform many duties that 
may help save lives and property. Civil defense training 
is useful. Recently we had three letters from people 
saying our emergency handbook saved their lives. They 
learned something from that book that was invaluable 
to them. Civil defense training organizes the community 
effectively in case of disaster. END 
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“When a boy has an animal that relies on 
him, he becomes a more reliable person." 


Farley with wife Mimi. A former professional 
wrestler and department store owner, he now 
gives full time without pay to Boys Ranch. 


A Boy Needs 
Parents— 
Not Push-overs 


by CAL FARLEY 
Founder and President, Boys Ranch, Amarillo, Texas 


Tue TELEPHONE rang late at night and when I picked up the 
receiver I could hear a woman weeping. It was several moments 
before I could calm her enough to learn what was wrong. 

“It’s nty son,” she said. “He’s in jail.” 

“What has he done?” I asked. 

“The police caught him in a stolen car,” she managed between her 
sobs. “They said he'll have to go to the reformatory. Mr. Farley, can't 
you help me?” 

For years I had been receiving calls from mothers across the coun- 
try, but this one was distinctly different. It led me to Jimmy K., 13 
years old, truant, shoplifter, car thief. I had met many such boys 
before, but the difference with Jimmy was that there was no apparent 
reason why he should have piled up so shocking a police record. 

Most mothers who telephone me are on their own. Their husbands 
have left them, divorced them, or died. These women face alone 
the difficult task of supporting a family while trying to raise it. When 
their children get into trouble, nobody is too surprised. 

But Jimmy’s parents were together, his father had a good job, 
the family was respected in the community, and Jimmy’s two sisters 
were outstanding successes in high school. No one could explain why 
Jimmy had gone wrong. 

In the past few years a great many Jimmies have appeared in the 
average middle-class families of our country. Despite the advantages 


Modern school teaches all 12 grades. Graduates have gone on to become teachers, doctors, accountants, geologists, coaches. 
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“The principles of raising a boy are deceptively simple,"’ says Farley. ‘‘Maybe that's why they are so easily forgotten.” 


of living in better homes and the absence of the gang 
influence, they manage to get into as much trouble as 
any kid from the slums. Strangely enough, the road to 
crime is very much alike on both sides of the tracks. 

The day after Jimmy’s mother telephoned, I went to 
the city where the family lived. Visiting the families of 
boys who might soon come to stay at Boys Ranch is now 
standard procedure with us. In the’ first place, most of 
our boys have had encounters of some kind with the 
police and they often have the impression that the Ranch 
is going to be just another type of reformatory. It defi- 
nitely is not, and we want the boy’s family to know that. 

Furthermore, to be able to do a good job with a boy it 
is important to know his background thoroughly. What 
I learned about Jimmy was not very encouraging. 

Mrs. K. told me: “I don’t knéw why Jimmy steals. He 
doesn’t have to. We've always given him everything he 
wanted.” 

The idea that generosity makes for good parents made 
me frown. “Giving a boy what he wants and what he 
needs are two different things,” I said. I looked across 
at Mr. K. and asked: “Don’t you agree?” 

He shrugged. “I grew up in the middle of the de- 
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Boys erect and maintain many of the buildings. Carpentry 
is only one of 14 trades they learn in vocational program. 





pression,” he said, “and it 
wasn't much fun. So I 
made up my mind that 
my kids would never be 
deprived of anything. 
I’ve worked hard to carry 
that out. I don’t want my 
kids to look back on their 
youth with as much re- 
gret as I do.” 

“Well,” I asked the 
man, “why didn’t you do 
what Jimmy has done— 
go out and help yourself 
to what you wanted?” 

“My father would have 
tanned my hide,” he said. 

“Have you tanned 
Jimmy’s?” I asked. “Don’t you ever discipline him?” 

He shook his head. “I believe it’s a mother’s job to 
raise kids. She’s with them more than a father is. I leave 
discipline to my wife.” 

“A father ought to have a say in the choice parents 
face,” I told him. “You can either paddle a kid once in 
a while or you can visit him once a month in a reforma- 
tory. That’s the way it works out.” 

Mrs. K. said defensively: “I don’t approve of beating 
children.” 

“Neither do I,” I said, “but your boy ought to know 
you're capable of it whenever he deserves it.” 

“I don’t want my children to be terrified of me,” she 
said. “I want them to love me.” 

At that moment I realized that Jimmy’s place was at 
Boys Ranch. I hoped we would not be too late. 

It would have been both cruel and useless for me to 
tell Mr. and Mrs. K. that despite their good intentions 
they were not being good parents. And yet this was true. 
Sadly, it is true in a great many American homes. Always 
the shortcomings are the same. 

Somewhere in our recent past Americans have adopted 
the idea that a father’s firm influence isn’t essential in 
the raising of children. All too often, Dad’s role in family 


From this building and 120 acres in 1939, Boys Ranch has grown to 
30 buildings and 10,000 acres. This dormitory for younger boys 
was once the courthouse and jail for noisy little town of Tascosa. 


discipline has been di- 
minished to: “Ask your 
mother.” This may be all 
right with daughters, but 
with a son it is an invita- 
tion to disaster. The boy 
who grows up unable to 
look to his father for de- 
cision and guidance will 
not have much respect 
for male authority, what- 
ever its source. And he 
won't develop much au- 
thority in himself. 

Ninety percent of the 
youngsters at Boys 
Ranch are the products 
of homes where there 
was little or no father influence. In many cases, the 
father was an alcoholic; in most cases there were sepa- 
rations or divorces. When the man left the house so did 
law and order among the children. As unattractive as 
the task may seem, a father is the police department of a 
family and when he fails in his job there can only be 
chaos. Should he remain home but surrender to his wife 
his own position as head of the household, the results 
will be the same. 

I realize this is a difficult attitude to defend in an era 
when we have placed motherhood on a pedestal, and I 
am willing to concede that most of our wonderful moth- 
ers belong there. Nobody knows this better than a boy 
who has learned that his mother loves him so much that 
he can get anything he wants out of her. 

Jimmy knew this. Like all children, he was naturally 
selfish, but his selfishness had not been controlled by 
discipline. He wanted as much as he could get, as easily 
as he could get it. And he could get it from Ma, who 
always said yes to him. 

Most mothers sooner or later say yes. The definite no 
can come only from Dad, who learned all the tricks in 
his own boyhood. But when he forgets them or fails to 
realize that he is now supposed (Continued on page 62) 





IN THE TRUEST SENSE, Boys Ranch is a home, and thus the 
boys who go there are prepared to live at the Ranch full 
time. Nearly all come from homes broken either by fam- 
ily troubles or death; about 40 percent of them were in 
some kind of trouble with the law and the others were 
headed in that direction, 

Boys are referred to Cal Farley by courts, welfare 
agencies, civic clubs, and relatives. Most remain four or 
five years, depending on their ages and possible changes 
in their home situations. Boys who have a place to go are 
permitted a two-week vacation at Christmas; each sum- 
mer Farley takes all the boys to visit a distant city or 
resort. 

Every boy leaves the Ranch equipped to earn a living. 
The school’s curriculum is fully accredited for all 12 
grades; a vocational program offers training in 14 trades, 
including masonry, auto repair, farming, and landscaping. 





What Is Boys Ranch? 


Boys Ranch, which now accommodates 220 youngsters, 
is constructing facilities to take care of 500. Its 50 staff 
members—dormitory parents, teachers, coaches, and cooks 
—often fill two or three positions. Some are college gradu- 
ates; none is trained in social work or psychology. 

The ranch is supported by voluntary contributions. Oc- 
casionally an agency, civic club, or relative will aid in eov- 
ering a boy’s expenses. 

In 20 years, more than 1500 boys have lived at the 
Ranch. Only 37 were failures—a remarkably small percent- 
age. “We have no special disciplinary staff member,” says 
Farley. “Every adult has authority over a boy while with 
him. This way, the boy learns to respect and obey all 
adults. Equally important, when a boy steps out of line we 
correct him immediately. Just keep boys on the beam, 
supervise and teach them until they finally understand, 
and they'll turn out okay.” 
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Ti Fe. for your home and family 


BE CAREFUL OF COLDS . . . REDUCE HEART ATTACK POSSIBILITIES . . . FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


ACHEW! 


Spectacular advances have been made in medicine in the past year -- 
but the common cold still baffles scientists. It's an infectious 
nuisance disease that is responsible for millions of man-hours lost 
each year. Although there is no way to positively avoid the disease, 
you can take some precautions against it: 


LOOK OUT FOR SNIFFLES, sneezes, coughs, sore throat, aching 
muscles, fever, running nose and eyes. When you get these symptoms, 
take care. Stay in bed if possible. Drink plenty of liquids. 


DON'T SPREAD THE GERM. Avoid contact with others. If possible, 
miss work or school until you're well on the road to recovery. See 
your doctor if the symptoms persist or if you have a high fever -- 
he'll probably prescribe drugs (nose drops, throat sprays, fever- 
reducing remedies) that will help you feel better while you have 
your cold. 


STOP HEART ATTACKS, STROKES. Arteriosclerosis--and its main killers, heart 





attacks and strokes--is the leading cause of death in the United 
States, reports the National Health Education Committee of New York 
City. The committee, which includes Drs. F.J. Stare, Samuel A. 
Levine, H.B. Sprague, and Paul Dudley White, says these diseases ac- 
counted for about one million vigtims last year. 


MODERN RESEARCH, however, provides hope for improved treatment and the 
possibility of preventive measures against these ailments. Check 
these factors: 


Heredity--did either of your parents or grandparents suffer from 
or die in the prime of life or earlier from these diseases? 


Overweight--are you more than 10 pounds above your ideal weight? 
Your doctor can tell you what is normal for you. 


Elevated blood pressure. 





Abnormally-elevated blood cholesterol levels. 





Excessive cigarette smoking. 





IF YOU HAVE A STRONG FAMILY BACKGROUND in these diseases, it's impor- 
tant you minimize the effect of the other four factors--you'll lessen 
the chances of having an attack. 


HARD WORK ITSELF, including stress and strain, does not cause the disease, 
the committee says. In fact, moderate physical activity appears to 
lessen the hazards. 


(over) 








TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


INDOOR GARDENERS should beware of Philodendron. People sensitive to it may 


get a rash of red blotches and streaks similar to that caused by 
poison oak, according to a story in a recent issue of Archives of 
Dermatology published by the American Medical Association. 

There are approximately 100 species of the genus. The most popular 
has small, heart-shaped, glossy leaves. The skin eruptions generally 
clear up when the plant is removed. 





FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS: Tuberculosis can be eliminated if the search for un- 


known cases is intensified and bettter methods of treatment and pre- 
vention are developed, reports the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. The Association said there are thousands of persons in 
the United States who have tuberculosis and don't know it. Since the 
disease is communicable, these persons will remain a source of in- 
fection until their cases are diagnosed and they are provided with 
proper medical treatment. 


SYMPTOMS. Tuberculosis simulates many diseases. Fatigue, lack of 
energy, poor appetite, digestive disturbance, loss of weight, after- 
noon or evening fever, repeated colds and hoarseness, hemorrhaging, 
and a dry hacking cough that lasts for several weeks are symptoms 
that should be looked into. i 


A FAMILY PHYSICIAN should be consulted immediately and a physical 
examination obtained. These may be symptoms of other ailments, but 
tuberculosis should be ruled out first. 


IF CAUGHT EARLY, tuberculosis is the easiest cured of all chronic 
diseases. Advanced tuberculosis is very difficult to cure. It may 

be fatal. The Association urges all citizens to take free chest x-rays 
the next time mobile units come to their neighborhoods. 


THUMBSUCKING. The problem of thumbsucking and fingersucking "has been 





overemphasized," say Drs. Alfred S. Traisman and Howard S. Trais- 

man in a recent issue of The Journal of Pediatrics. They surveyed 

2650 infants and children of whom 45 percent sucked their thumbs. 

They found that 3.8 years was the average age at which the habit stopped. 
They added, “Dentists say that cessation of the habit at this 

age is compatible with normal tooth and dental arch formation. Par- 

ents should be informed and reassured about the relative harmless- 

ness of this habit." 





WATCH BABY'S DIET. Overfat attractive babies sometimes grow up to be unat- 





tractive overfat adults, the Pennsylvania State Medical Society re- 
ports. The tendency toward obesity in children with excessive ap- 
petites can be a foundation for obesity in adolescent and adult life 
if overeating is continued. 


EATING HABITS for the child depend on parental knowledge, planning, 
and example. Young children cannot be expected to choose low calorie 
diets. With adolescence, personal attractiveness becomes meaningful, 
gives them incentive to watch their weight. See your physician. 
He'll help you plan a healthy diet for your family. 








How to Sleep Nights 


(Continued from page 35) 





Samuel Cardinal Stritch of Chicago, 
my shrine became a hospital. 

I should say, it became the idea for 
a hospital. I could see children leav- 
ing this hospital with a knowledge of 
love and mercy, for there would be— 
and will be—no stigma of “charity” 
about the Saint Jude Hospital now 
building in Memphis. I could see 
children able to grow up, as a result 
of their treatment in this hospital, 
loving and trusting their fellow men. 

I remembered how Hitler's philos- 
ophy had educated the youth of Ger- 
many to class consciousness and 
racial hatred. And I thought to my- 
self, if he could educate his youth in 
the ways of the devil, why can’t we 
educate ours in the ways of God? 

Well, the City of Memphis gave 10 
acres of land. What a start! What a 
gesture to help establish man’s faith 
in God by re-establishing his faith in 
man! This would be the keynote of 
the Saint Jude Hospital: “My fellow 
man, I am helping you in the Name 
of God: here’s a loaf of bread—God 
sent it!” 

But when the doctors, who are 
busy men and all do a terrific amount 
of clinic work free in big hospitals, 
heard about my idea, they were cool 
to it. They felt, in effect, that here 
was a hook-nosed comedian sud- 
denly wanting to build a general hos- 
pital to take in all children from 
wherever they want to come. The 
doctors saw the guy didn’t know 
beans about hospitals. They decided 
he was crazy, not practical. Hospital 
experts said the same thing. 

For a while I felt almost remorse- 
ful. Talk about being down in the 
dumps! I thought, my goodness, why 
is it so hard to do good? Why doesn’t 
everybody jump on this thing? But I 
didn’t take the technical aspects into 
consideration. I didn’t have the med- 
ical profession’s more intelligent 
viewpoint, based on broad expe- 
rience. 

So then I did the wisest thing I 
ever did in my life. I just put the 
whole project in their hands. I 
turned it over to the Shelby County, 
Tennessee, Medical Society. I pub- 
licly begged them before some 30,- 
000 people in Memphis to take this 
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hospital and do with it as they 
pleased, so long as it sexved little 
children. 

They immediately embraced it 
and said, “We will pursue research 
into a catastrophic disease together.” 

And I said, “Be my guest. Let's go. 
What would you like to go after?” 

I can never thank Dr. Ralph O. 
Rychener and Dr. Gilbert Levy and 
all the other wonderful men of the 
Saint Jude Hospital Medical Board 
enough for their wholehearted coop- 
eration. When we got down to spe- 





cifics, Dr. Lemuel W. Diggs, chief of 
the medical school at the University 
of Tennessee, said, “You know leu- 
kemia needs help. If we could have 
a research center here for leukemia, 
it would be the first such center in 
the country with beds and labora- 
tories.” 

That is how the Saint Jude Hos- 
pital, which began with 128 beds 
planned but now will have somewhat 
fewer because of expanded research 
facilities, got its start and earned its 
direction. (Turn page) 








are your FEET ACHING 
from STRAIN? 


Do your feet tire easily; feel stretched, strained; ache and throb? 
Do you wonder what's wrong when you can’t seem to get a real fit 


in the shoes you buy? 


Maybe you need Burns Cuboids’ wonderful “Third Dimension 
Fitting’’ — adapting the bottom of your favorite style of shoe to the 
bottom of your very own individual foot. That's the secret of many 
thousands of satisfied, relieved Cuboid wearers for 22 years. 


Burns Cuboids are featherweight Shoe Inserts. Slip a pair into your 
shoes and stand on them. Experience the relief they offer from that 


nerve-racking strained feeling. 


Your nearby Department Store Shoe Department or Shoe Store offers 
up to 248 styles and sizes of Cuboid Shoe Inserts. Consult your 
Yellow Pages under ‘Foot Appliances,’’ or write for leaflet. 


we TL, 


BURNS CUBOID CoO. 


P.O. BOX 658 ® 
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Before ‘BOROFAX; the Smiths 
were a very unhappy family... 





Dad’s skin was badly dried out from too much sun. 
Mother’s hands were pitifully chapped from 
dishwashing. Brother’s knees were painfully 

ph Be chafed from climbing the 
apple tree, and Wie sister...well, she had 
diaper rash. They needed 
something soothing and 
emollient to solve their 


problems. 





Then one day they heard about ‘Borofax’ 
Ointment. They learned that the soothing 
and emollient ‘Borofax’ formula was wonder- 
ful for treating dry skin, chapping, chafing, 
diaper rash, and abrasions that seem to 
plague families. The Smiths also learned that 





‘Borofax’ contains lanolin, long used as a lubricant for the skin. 


From that day on, the Smiths have been noticeably happier. 
They always keep ‘Borofax’ on hand as insurance against 
many of their skin troubles. It comes in convenient tubes 


and economical jars. 


brand 
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Building a hospital is one thing. 
Maintaining it is quite another. The 
building is underwritten by begging 
and other means, You know, like 
Robin Hood. I’m no Robin Hood, 
but I intend to steal the cement for 
the Saint Jude Hospital, I guarantee 
you that. And the electrical supplies. 
And the plumbing. I intend to steal 
a lot of things. I got marvelous 
friends in all the building trades. 
They're good friends. We'll do fine. 

I stole the plans from my dear 
friend Paul Williams. He drew this 
hospital free. The insigne of Saint 
Jude is a five-pointed star, you know, 
and Paul drew the hospital in the 
form of a star. He insists he never 
knew. “Well,” I said, “it’s as pretty a 
coincidence as I’ve ever been con- 
nected with.” 

We've raised $1% million so far, 
but I think the most dramatic mo- 
ment of my life in this direction 
came, as I look back on it, when I 
was pleading with the late, wonder- 
ful Manny Sachs of RCA Victor to 
help me raise funds to build a leu- 
kemia research center. Manny engi- 
neered the deal whereby RCA Victor 
is recording for us, at cost, the 33% 
long-playing Jazz Singer album. We 
get all royalties and split them 50-50 
with every local charity that helps us 
peddle them. But the pay-off on this 
story is that all the time I was plead- 
ing with Manny Sachs, he himself 
was suffering from leukemia which 
killed him a few weeks later. And he 
knew it. And he didn’t tell me. 

For the long pull on financing the 

Saint Jude Hospital, I am humbly 
grateful to know that ALSAC will 
carry the ball. The initials stand for 
an organization, of which I am presi- 
dent, called Aiding Leukemia 
Stricken American Children. They 
also stand for the American-Leba- 
nese-Syrian Associated Charities. 
This two-in-one organization to raise 
maintenance funds for the Saint Jude 
Hospital in the years and decades 
ahead represents the first time the 
Arabic-speaking peoples of the 
United States have united on a proj- 
ect like this. They are doing it not 
just for children, but for themselves, 
that out of new understanding—new 


seeing into the great heart of one’s 


neighbors—new love may come. 
ALSAC kind of epitomizes what 
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we can do for one another to get a 
better night’s sleep all around. It’s 
another way of showing gratitude. 

I know gratitude gets a lot of lip 
service that isn’t meant. That’s why 
I try to show my gratitude in other 
ways too. But an emotional man like 
myself has to talk about it. I’m criti- 
cized for it because it’s corny. But 
look: this is a nation of cornballs. 
Our country was founded on corn 
and pasted together with treacle. 
Don’t let anybody tell you otherwise. 

Johnny Q. Public’s not a cynic. 
He’s got a marshmallow as big as his 
head for a heart. Take the things he 
believes in most. That Bill of Rights 
of ours is a corny thing, a very corny 
thing, but it’s withstood the years. 
And isn’t it beautiful—and immortal? 

All these wonders of the freedom- 
loving West are based on what the 
East very often understands, at bot- 
tom, a good deal more clearly: love. 
That is why it is important to re- 
member the non-material ways of 
expressing gratitude and love, the 
ways that transcend pennies and dol- 
lars and, yes, hospital research cen- 
ters. 

Your neighbor, as the parable of 
the good Samaritan reminds us, is 
anyone in trouble who needs your 
help. Love and gratitude are shown 
also in little things like not being 
road hogs, not keeping the blinding 
bright lights up on the way home 
against other drivers—and in not try- 
ing to get hunk on those who forget 
the law of love for us. 

In show business I’ve never felt the 
need to get hunk because only th¢ 
insecure people try to give you a 
hard time, and it’s not worth fighting 
over. That doesn’t happen much any- 
way, if your own pugnacity doesn’t 
invite it. Oh, I have a violent temper, 
but I roar and get it over with. I’m a 
raging lion, but I have no teeth, I’ve 
gotten so mad at a guy that I vowed 
I'd cost him his job. I have even had 
my hat and coat on and gone half- 
way there to get it accomplished, 
and then in an instant it was all over. 
Why? Because the one who taught 
me never to avenge a wrong—and I 
never have—was at my shoulder in 
spirit, my mother, whispering, “It’s 
all right, son. Forgive him. He’s your 
brother.” 


That’s how to sleep nights. END 
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Polio Foundation 
(Continued from page 15) 


acid, too, in seemingly more potent 
form. When a cell is injected with it, 
the virus’ acid takes command and 
the nucleic acid of the cell becomes 
abnormal. 

“We are.a long way from knowing 
all about this molecule and what it 
does,” Doctor Kumm admits. “Yet it 
is probably no exaggeration to say 
that if we knew all about it and could 
control it precisely, we would be able 
to control most human disease.” 

In some ways, virus study closely 
parallels cancer research. It is at least 
suggestive that the growth of cancer 
cells which multiply wildly is con- 
trolled by nucleic acid. “Cells sick 
from a virus are in many ways simi- 
lar to cells that are sick from can- 
cer,” Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, the 
Foundation’s medical vice president, 
points out. 

Another lead is offered by the 
Nobel Prize work of Doctor Enders 
and his associates who showed that 
polio viruses could be bottlegrown in 
cultures of non-nervous tissues. The 
Enders’ techniques, of course, ulti- 
mately paved the way for the Salk 
vaccine, but meantime researchers 
found an important cancer clue. In 
some cases, their transplanted cells 
apparently became cancerous in the 
flasks. 

“In other words, something in the 
way they were handled caused them 
to turn into cancer cells,” Doctor 
Rivers explains. “If we can find out 
what that something is, we will have 
come a long way in the fight on 
cancer.” 

Ironically, viruses aren’t difficult to 
kill. Even the ordinary iodine in any 
household medicine cabinet will do 
it. But what poisons the virus will 
also poison the cell. Thus, research 
into possible control through drugs is 
being plotted on three other tacks: 

First, a compound that would re- 
pulse the virus, possibly by strength- 
ening the cell wall; second, a drug 
that would inhibit the virus from con- 
trolling the cell if it did get inside; 
third, a fallback technique which 
would surrender the cell as dispen- 
sable but then seal off the victim so 
the virus could not spread. 

“This kind of research is a window 





Happy families keep 
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in their medicine 
cabinets 





for relief of... 
= chapped skin 
« chafed skin 
= diaper rash 
= dry skin 
= abrasions 
e sunburn 
= cradle cap 
= windburn 
= insect bites 


e and other skin 
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enemas need NOT 
be frightening 


Children who balk at the very sight of 
a cumbersome enema bag aren’t the 
least bit upset by the hand-size 
FLeet ENeMa Disposable Unit. 


FLEET 
ENEMA 


Disposable Unit 


The FLEET ENema is gentle, seldom 
causes pain or cramps because of the 
small amount of fluid. Yet it’s less irri- 
tating and more effective than a soap 
suds enema...ready to use, too, with 
pre-lubricated, anatomically correct 
rectal tube. 


So, next time your doctor recommends 
an enema for a child... or any member 
of the family ...ask your druggist for 
the FLEET Disposable Unit. Follow the 
directions on the package for adminis- 
tration to infants, children or adults. 


Write for free brochure 
on enema administration 


Cc. B. FLEET CoO., INC. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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looking out at the future,” Doctor 
Rivers sums up. “I think the day will 
come when we will find drugs as 
effective against virus Gisease as pres- 
ent-day drugs are against bacteria.” 

Similarly in arthritis, accelerated 
research is indicated. Between them, 
osteoarthritis and rheumatoid arthri- 
tis account for almost three-quarters 
of the victims. The milder “osteo,” 
which results from wear and tear on 
joint surfaces of the fingers, back, 
hips, and knees, afflicts eight out of 
10 persons over 60 as part of the 
“aging” process. 

But the rheumatoid type, worst 
crippler in the nation, strikes all ages, 
often in the prime of life between 
35 and 50, and thoroughly, painfully 
disables them. Recently, however, a 
promising discovery—a heavy protein 
now labeled “the rheumatoid factor” 
—was discovered in the blood of these 
victims. 

No one yet knows whether it is a 
cause or symptom of the disease. Pos- 
sibly, it represents a mix-up at the 
body’s GHQ, which mistakenly alerts 
antibodies when no foreign invaders 
are at hand. In turn, the trigger- 
happy little soldiers shoot up the con- 
nective tissues of their own body. 

Or perhaps, as Dr. William S. 
Clark, the director of medical care 
for the Foundation, points out, GHQ 
may have a valid reason for marshal- 
ling its antibodies that we do hot 
yet understand. He adds: 

“If so, does this not suggest that 
rheumatoid arthritis may spring 
from a virus or similar infection, 
perhaps one that has been latent for 
years?” 

But this is only shrewd speculation. 
Research must also check out the pos- 
sibilities that heredity, psychological 
tensions, allergies may be somehow 
involved, Even infection is not totally 
eliminated as a potential cause be- 
cause, to doctors, arthritis looks like 
an infectious disease, and they would 
like to know why. 

And why, they ask, do women 
arthritics often show marked im- 
provement during pregnancy? Con- 
versely, why do young mothers often 
suffer the serious rheumatoid form, 
especially after the birth of a first 
child? And why are there three times 
as many women as men victims? 

Today, our arthritis dilemma is 


similar to the polio situation back in 
1938. There are no drugs to halt it 
and (despite many popular claims) 
no dietary wonders whereby “you 
can eat your way out of arthritis.” 
Often the simplest treatments—heat 
and lots of aspirin—provide as much 
relief as costly therapy with its possi- 
bilities of side-effects. 

In fact, in the rheumatic diseases, 
as Doctor Clark concedes, “we are 
standing on a small island of knowl- 
edge surrounded by a sea of ignor- 
ance.” Yet, after devoting his career 
to studying and treating arthritis, he 
says, “I believe we can crack this 
thing.” 

Finally, in the constantly growing 
problem of birth defects, there is also 
the teasing clue of virus complicity. 
It has long been known, for example, 
that the virus of German measles 
contracted during the first three 
months of pregnancy may cause a de- 
fective child. 

Right now, in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, where the “orphan” known as 
ECHO 9 virus hit more than 400,000 
persons a year and a half ago, the 
possibility is under investigation. 
Young children whose mothers were 
then attacked are being studied to 
determine whether they were pre- 
natally affected. 

The campaign against birth de- 
fects is complicated by the unjust 
stigmas that used to attach to cancer, 
tb, and polio. Only some are heredi- 
tary, and no “family taint” is in- 
volved. Many can be averted alto- 
gether by proper precautions during 
pregnancy, and others can be re- 
paired by modern surgery or rehabil- 
itative techniques. Here, the Founda- 
tion wants to bring hope and knowl- 
edge as well as the dividends from 
future research. 

“With all sincerity, I say that our 
research program would be consid- 
ered of great historic importance 
without the Salk vaccine,” says Doc- 
tor Rivers. “And the greatest bene- 
fits from it, I have no doubt in the 
world, are yet to come. We have not 
reached an ending; we have just be- 
gun. 

“We have developed the methods 
and techniques to achieve a wonder- 
ful beginning, and from it we now 
move forward into a future that is 
filled with promise.” END 
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Hair Again for Bald Men 


Mail-order hair: With self-measurement kit, man determines 
size and shape of bald area, sends this information with a 


making certain in his own mind that it was the correct 
style for him, that it felt natural on his head and looked 
absolutely realistic. For he vowed that once he started 
to wear it in public, no one would ever see him bald 
again. Today, he wears his hairpiece even in the oper- 
ating room and actually credits his detachable hair as 
a contributing factor to his success. 


The Case of the “Happy’’ Undertaker 

One of the most extreme cases on record is that of the 
too-happy-looking undertaker. In attempting to analyze 
his failing business—and himself—he finally came to the 
conclusion that his appearance was a detriment to his 
work. Bereaved families simply were not prepared, nor 
in the mood, to discuss funeral arrangements with such 
a happy-faced individual. 

The fact that he was almost totally bald, of course, 
only accentuated his already large, pleasant-appearing 
moon fe~e. When he tried to affect a serious, sober ex- 
pression to replace his natural smile, he could only man- 
age to look like a miscast amateur actor. The hairpiece 
he now wears provided the perfect solution to his prob- 
lem. His business has prospered and he now owns a 
highly successful chain of mortuaries in the Middle West. 

In Chicago, the president of a prominent insurance 
company is currently responsible for taking what is prob- 
ably the most drastic stand against baldness in all history. 
The possessor of an unusually luxurious natural growth 
of hair on his own head, he has a strong aversion to bald- 
ness on other men. After making a recent survey in his 
own organization, he discovered that an alarming num- 
ber of his salesmen were bald and issued an iron-clad 
ultimatum: “Wear a hairpiece or be fired.” 

His bark was not entirely without a friendly tone, how- 
ever, since he promptly agreed to pay for the hairpieces 
and immediately made arrangements with Hollywood’s 
leading manufacturer to design them. The first volunteer 
was sent to the coast at the company’s expense for his 
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sample of hair and full-face photo. When hairpiece arrives, 
he finds it’s easy to handle, can even be brushed, combed. 


fittings and the president agreed to give him $50 if any 
employee outside his own department detected his hair- 
piece the first day he wore it. 

The only comments were compliments, attesting to 
how great he looked. Like most people confronted by a 
relative or close friend wearing a hairpiece for the first 
time, his co-workers were not expecting to see him in one. 
Consequently, when talking to him, face to face, they 
followed the natural custom of looking at his eyes, mouth, 
or over-all countenance, not his hairline. Everyone was 
conscious of the fact that he looked extremely well, but 
none could determine why. Which, in itself, is pretty 
convincing proof that a hairpiece really looks like grow- 
ing hair, not an artifice. As a result of this experiment, 
six other salesmen in the firm are now wearing hairpieces 
and four more have them on order. 

The president of the insurance company is quick to 
point out that all of his men who now wear hairpieces 
have increased their sales from an average of 16 to a 
whopping 40 percent. 


The Slightly Disheveled Look 

Certainly offbeat, but also true, is the case history of a 
film capital hairpiece wearer, a young man in his early 
30's, employed by a hairpiece-making establishment, who 
has crafted a variety of different hair masterpieces for 
himself, ranging from a crew cut for everyday wear to 
a slightly disheveled style for outdoor activities to a 
more conventional well-groomed, longer-hair type for 
formal evening wear. He even has one which he never 
wears. It is neatly wrapped in tissue paper and carefully 
packed in a box bearing the macabre typewritten label: 
“For My Funeral.” 

The real success secret of a good hairpiece today can 
be attributed to its realistic appearing hairline, new 
“featherweight” type construction, ease of handling, and 
availability in such a wide variety of modern hairstyles. 

Creating a lifelike hairline, of course, is the accom- 





plishment that makes it a true work 
of art. For the hairline is the tell- 
tale area that marks the difference 
between an undetectable hairpiece 
and one that looks phoney. Its real- 
ism is achieved by the use of an ex- 
ceptionally strong synthetic extruded 
material, which forms the base for 
the hairline and resembles a lacy 
spider web in appearance and weight. 
Into this base, each individual hair 
is tied, one by one, with a special 
wig-making tool known as a “venti- 
lating needle.” 

The foundation “scalp” for the re- 
maining area of the hairpiece is a fine 
gauze into which two and three hairs 
at a time are tied in the same manner. 
Most hairpieces take a week to make 
and require about 60,000 separate 
hairs in all. A full hairpiece for total 
baldness usually needs approximately 
140,000. But it is this ingenious art of 
tying the hairs, particularly into the 
hairline base, that makes the com- 
pleted job look as if it were the wear- 
er’s own hair, actually growing on 


his head. 


All Hair Imported 

Only the finest quality human hair 
is used and although manufacturer's 
files are bulging with letters from 
American women wanting to sell their 
own shorn tresses, none is ever pur- 
chased from them for the simple 
reason that such hair invariably has 
been tinted, dyed, or permanent- 
waved and, therefore, is unsuitable. 
Instead, it is imported from Europe, 
with most of it coming from Italy 
where professional hair buyers select 
it for beauty, color, and texture. Their 
crops are purchased from peasant 
women who carefully grow it for this 
purpose, taking great care to protect 
it from the sun, wind, and rain. Nat- 
ural red, blond, and pure white hair 
bring the highest prices. Brown and 
black are more plentiful, so less ex- 
pensive. 

It is not uncommon for a leading 
maker to keep about a thousand dif- 
ferent shades in stock (an inventory 
valued and insured at half a million 
dollars) so various color combina- 
tions can be mixed and blended to 
exactly match the right shade of the 
wearer's own hair at the sides and 
back. Even gray hair has to be pains- 
takingly blended in this manner, 
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since it is actually the result of art- 
fully mixing white and black shades 
together. 

The average hairpiece costs $150, 
a small widow’s peak about $85, and 
a full wig-type hairpiece for com- 
plete cases of baldness, with no hair 
left at the sides or back, ranges from 
$275 to $350. This isn’t considered a 
high price by the man who already 
has spent several hundred dollars, to 
no avail, trying to grow hair again. 
But it does become a sizable initial 
investment when he learns that he 
should own two to start with. 

“You wouldn't expect to get by with 
only. one suit,” the manufacturers ex- 
plain. “It’s the same with a hairpiece. 
Two last longer when they can be 
worn alternately. It’s too hard on a 
hairpiece to wear one, day in and day 
out.” 

Despite this advice, though, prob- 
ably the majority of wearers are 
single purchasers. With reasonable 
care, even the owner of a single hair- 
piece can get several years of daily 
mileage out of it by having the frontal 
hairline section replaced with a new 
one about once or twice a year at a 
cost of around $75. 

Long-time members of the false 
hair fraternity invariably look upon 
their hairpieces as a necessary invest- 
ment in their appearance. One, whose 
wife convinced him that it was illogi- 
cal in his business to appear bald, is 
the owner of a men’s clothing store. “I 
sell other men on the importance of 
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You will want to get your copies 
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being well groomed from head to 
toe,” he says. “Consequently, I make 
a better over-all and more convincing 
appearance myself with hair than 
without it.” 

In Hollywood, the world’s largest 
hairpiece manufacturer, a 50-year-old 
company that makes all the wigs and 
hairpieces used in motion pictures, 
has contributed greatly to the accept- 
ance and popularity of the modern 
hairpiece through its patented hair- 
line feature and exclusive system for 
ordering by mail. Prospective cus- 
tomers, even in far-off countries, re- 
ceive a simple self-measurement kit 
that enables the hairpiece to be made 
with an unconditional guarantee of 
perfect fit. 


Can’t Slip or Slide 

When a man starts to experiment 
at home with his first hairpiece, or- 
dered either by mail or a personal 
fitting, he immediately makes the 
happy discovery that it is surprisingly 
easy to put on and take off. Double- 
faced adhesive holds it firmly to his 
head and the frontal hairline is at- 
tached to the forehead with transpar- 
ent spirit gum so that it can’t possibly 
slip, slide, blow off, or come off acci- 
dentally. He even learns that it can 
be combed and brushed on his head 
just as if it were his own hair. To take 
it off, he simply lifts the outer edge of 
the hairline and carefully pulls it 
away from the skin like adhesive 
tape. 

What about haircuts? Is the hair- 
piece worn to the barber shop or left 
at home? The average wearer still has 
a fringe of his own hair at the sides 
and back of the head that requires 
regular trimming. If he is sensitive 
about revealing his noggin nudity in 
the barber shop, he wears his hair- 
piece. He can't afford to doze in the 
chair, manufacturers warn, or fail to 
tell the barber he is wearing false 
hair. Otherwise, the barber might 
never know the difference and cut a 
sizable chunk out of the hairpiece. 
When he knows, he simply lifts the 
hairpiece slightly and carefully trims 
the natural hair and no one in the 
shop is the wiser. 

The safest procedure, however, is 
to leave the hairpiece off and give the 
barber explicit instructions on trim- 
ming the hair at the sides to the cor- 
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rect length. The hairpiece then blends 
into the real hair perfectly and nat- 
urally after each haircut. 

Despite claims that you can sleep, 
swim, and shower while wearing a 
hairpiece, no reputable manufacturer 
ever recommends doing so. If abso- 
lutely essential, you could—but it will 
look better and wear longer if it is 
removed for these occasions. 

Although no official census ever has 
revealed the total number of bald 
men in this country, records do show 
that upward of a million wear hair- 
pieces today, as contrasted with some 
200,000 who wore them 25 years ago. 
Contrary to popular belief, the cur- 
rent trend toward concealing bald- 
ness is not restricted to older men. 
Recent surveys show that almost as 
many men begin to lose their hair 
before 35 as after. 

Many of these younger men need 
the psychological help of a hairpiece 
even more than the oldsters. They 
are also likely to be more concerned 
about personal appearance. For them, 
new, youthful styles have been cre- 
ated that are startling in their realism. 
Two of the most timely, and biggest 
sellers even among older men, are the 
crew cut and Ivy League innovations. 
About 75 percent of the men who 
wear any style of hairpiece are only 
partially bald. 

Hairpieces have performed won- 
ders, too, for school children who are 
the unfortunate victims of total bald- 
ness. Take the case of the 15-year-old 
lad without a hair on his body. 
Schoolmates had made his life so 
miserable that he refused to attend 
classes any longer. His desperate 
mother took him to a wig-maker who 
designed a complete hairpiece-wig. 
The ribbing from the boys ceased and 
the lad could lead a normal life. 

Psychologists and doctors have 
long recognized the therapeutic value 
of hairpieces in helping to overcome 
serious complexes caused by bald- 
ness. For some cases, many consider 
them as necessary and important as 
they would glasses, hearing aids, or 
dentures. 

This same point of view is held by 
the U.S. Veterans Administration, 
which uses hairpieces as part of its 
rehabilitation program for service- 
men who have incurred severe scalp 
burns or other head injuries resulting 
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in baldness. Most of them cannot face 
families until they are sure of looking 
as they did and the hairpiece often 
makes pleasing improvements. The 
wig designer can often provide a 
slightly altered hairline, different 
parting, or style of wearing the hair— 
all in better keeping with the size and 
shape of the individual’s face and 
head than nature originally intended. 

Someday, science may find a cure 
for common baldness. Meanwhile, 
thanks to modern hairpieces, bald 


men needn’t wait. END 


That’s a Good 
Question 
(Continued from page 4) 


excessive skin dryness. In extreme 
cases, the skin may also be greatly 
thickened and cracked, a condition 
known as ichthyosis (fish skin). Like 
most inherited conditions, this is re- 
sistant to treatment, but there has 
been some indication that one of the 
newer hormones may be of value. 
Creams and ointments usually are 
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Your baby 
Lan escape 
diaper rash! 


Medical authorities report that 
few babies, if any, escape diaper rash. 
That’s because diaper rash isn’t caused 
just by wet diapers or uncleanliness, but 
by bacteria that turn baby’s urine into 
burning, searing ammonia. And the only 
way to prevent diaper rash is to destroy 
these harmful bacteria! 

That's why so many leading baby doctors 
recommend DIAPARENE BaBy POWDER 
containing Diaparene Chloride, the in- 
gredient that kills the bacteria that cause 
diaper rash and odors. 

Use D1aPARENE Basy POWDER at every 
bath and at every diaper change. So 
gentle... yet a truly effective way to help 
baby escape diaper rash! Get DIAPARENE 
Basy Powper today! 


The Powder Doctors Recommend 
SOOTHES — DEODORIZES— PROTECTS 


DIAPARENE 


ANTI-BACTERIAL 


BABY POWDER 


and .+.for special, anti-bacterial 
protection for baby’s dry skin, 
get Diaparene Lotion. 

Also Available in Canada 
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Duomold, the new 
“miracle” bra with 
its unique 
principle in figure 
molding has been 
designed for 
healthful living. 
Duomold’s inner 
cups lift and the 
outer cups divide 
for perfect separation. 
8 cup 32-40; __ 
C cup 32-40 2.90 
D cup 32-44 —$3.00 


« Short inner cups afford 
direct pull to underbust 
. Outer cups tunction 
independently easing 
strain on straps 
. Band remains in place 
when adjusting straps 
|. Elastic insert raises bust 
with minimum discomfort 
. Centers of both cups 
not joined to give 
better separation. 
Write for stove nearest you carrying 
Bra or write direct to . . 





applied liberally to keep the skin as 
soft as possible. 


New Way of Life 

Why don’t physicians prescribe some 
medicine to help a person reduce 
quickly? I have an urgent weight- 
reduction problem and don’t want to 
go through the slow low-calorie diet 
program. 


In most cases when a weight-re- 
duction accelerator is used, the pa- 
tient rejects or minimizes the basic 
need for a permanent change in 
dietary habits. True weight reduc- 
tion actually means a new way of 
life, and until a patient faces up to 
this fact, temporary weight losses will 
alternate with -gains. He will feel 
frustrated and finally give up the 
struggle. 

Drugs are simply a crutch that may 
be useful in special cases to help the 
patient adjust to the practice of tak- 
ing less food. They cannot be taken 
indefinitely and unless used properly 
will provide no lasting benefit, for the 
patient tends to rely on their help 
exclusively and continues his high- 
calorie intake. 

This emphasizes the folly of ac- 
cepting glowing promises of some 
weight-reduction products which 
claim you can continue eating just 
as you always have. The facts do not 
support such claims. END 


10 Months for a Lifetime 


(Continued from page 8) 


hip and nearly always (by eight 
or 10 cases to one) the victim is a 
girl. Unless the baby is born with a 
true dislocation, which is rare, it is 
not apparent at birth. It can be de- 
tected at about two months and oc- 
casionally clears up later without 
treatment. But early recognition is 
extremely important since, to be 
most effective, treatment must be 
started before bone structures be- 
come malformed by the pressures of 
muscle pull and body weight. Left 
alone, it can result in a permanent 
dislocation and a badly-hobbled gait. 

Just as in Cathy Quinn’s case, pe- 
diatricians nowadays in making rou- 


tine physical checks of their little 
patients look for outward signs 
which, to their trained hands and 
eyes, indicate a possibility of dislo- 
cation. 

Diagnosis and treatment both de- 
pend on x-ray studies. In these the 
radiologist can determine how the 
soft bones are growing and whether 
the angle between the hipbone and 
socket is normal at that age or, if 
under correction, is changing as it 
should. The newest technique, espe- 
cially helpful when diagnosis by 
other means is difficult, uses “arthro- 
grams —x-ray films of the soft, little 
joint after an opaque material has 
been injected to make everything 
show up clearly. 

For correction, something as sim- 
ple as extra cloth padding beneath 
the diaper and between the thighs 
may be effective. But when treat- 
ment has not been started early, sur- 
gery may be required to put the hip 
in place. 

Cathy’s case was between these 
two extremes. At three months, she 
was placed in a cast in which she was 
to remain for 10 months (though the 
average time in a cast is three 
months). Then came six more of 
wearing a special splint at night. 
This treatment directed the newly- 
hardening thighbone into the newly- 
forming hip socket. 

At 18 months Cathy was walking 
perfectly, and now, at three and a 
half, runs and plays with the chil- 
dren in her neighborhood as if noth- 
ing had ever happened. She'll grow 
up with no memory of the cumber- 
some though painless treatment that 
saved her from a crippled life. 

What causes congenital hip dys- 
plasia? Though many explanations 
have been offered, doctors are not 
yet sure what the right one is. It hap- 
pens often enough, according to 
some pediatric authorities, that all 
babies should be examined for it. 

Signs of trouble appear when the 
leg won't easily move aside to permit 
a change of diaper, or the wrinkled 
fold of skin under one buttock is 
lower than the one opposite. Both 
are indications—if not positive signs 
—that the mother might overlook. 
And, although hip dysplasia has 
been known to occur more than once 
in a family, it is not hereditary. END 
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Tre Udeisiil 
of Oatmeal. 


Ideal for Cold Mornings 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats, 
the two brands of oatmeal offered 
by The Quaker Oats Company, 
are identical. Both brands are 
available in the Quick (cooks in 
one minute) and the Old-Fash- 
ioned varieties which are of equal 
nutrient value, 








What better start for every member of the family on 
a bleak winter morning than a bowl of satisfying oat- 
meal? Nothing else seems to provide the same enjoy- 
able warmth, the delicious nut-like flavor, the eating- 
satisfaction of oatmeal. 


But the oatmeal breakfast dish furnishes more than 
just good taste and eating enjoyment. It supplies 
readily available energy that lasts until lunch time. It 
provides more tissue-building, good-quality protein 
than any other whole-grain cereal. 


For vitamins and minerals, too, oatmeal makes a 
definite contribution to the nutritional health of your 
family. It delivers more vitamin B,; (thiamine) and 
more phosphorus than any other whole-grain cereal— 
in addition to other B vitamins, and minerals such as 


iron and potassium. 


For good breakfast nutrition and for 


family ‘“‘warmth,’’ oatmeal ranks first 
as an ideal cereal serving. 


The Quaker Oats ©mpany 
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Two Men on the Trail 


of Ancient Medicine 


R epropucep ON THESE pages are eight paintings illustrating highlights in the 
history of medicine from Egypt 3400 years ago to the Navaho Indians in the Southwestern 
United States today. They are selections from “A History of Medicine in Pictures,” a 
continuing series of original oil paintings undertaken by Parke, Davis & Company to bring 
to the public a graphic portrayal of the story of medicine's heritage. 

Work on the series was started four years ago. After two years of research, the first 


Medicine in Ancient Egypt 


Though ancient Egyptian medicine was closely asso- 
ciated with magic and religion, it was far from primi- 
tive. Scrolls have been discovered describing diet, 
physiotherapy, drugs, and surgical methods. The 
painting shows a physician of the 18th Dynasty 
(1500-1400 B.C.), in wig and white robe, treating a 
patient having symptoms of lockjaw. Through a 
wooden brace padded with linen he administers a 
draught made of a nutritious grain or fruit. Directions 
for treatment appear on the scroll held by assistant. 
“Treatment,"’ says the papyrus, ‘‘is sitting, placed be- 
tween two supports of brick, until thou knowest he 
has reached a decisive point."’ Priests (lower right) 
specially trained for the purpose observe magic and 
religious rites. 


Hippocrates——Medicine Becomes a Science 


The art of medicine in the ancient world developed 
to its highest point in Greece between 500 B.C. and 
500 A.D. This creative period is symbolized by Hip- 
pocrates, whose name has come to represent the 
beauty, value, and dignity of medicine for all time. 
His kindliness and concern are reflected in his face as 
he palpates a young patient and attempts to soothe a 
worried mother in the fifth century B.C. Though there 
is some doubt that Hippocrates actually wrote the 
oath attributed to him, his reputation as a practi- 
tioner, scientist, and teacher has justly earned for 
him the title of ‘Father of Medicine.”’ 
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Trephining in Ancient Peru 


Trephining—opening the skulls of living patients—was one 
of the earliest medical activities of prehistoric man. The 
richest source of data comes from the Paracas, a small group 
of well-advanced civilized people who occupied Peru's 
Paracas Peninsula, south of Lima. Their graves contain many 
trephined skulls and their pottery shows trephination scenes. 
Evidence of postoperative healing shows that these ancient 
Peruvians succeeded in an operation that, up to the end of 
the 19th century, was regarded by Western surgeons as 
highly dangerous. 

Frequent use of trephination might have been associated 
with several common disorders, including headaches, skull 
fractures, and mental disease. Peruvians used sharp knives 
of obsidian (volcanic glass), stone, and bronze, as well as 
bone instruments, bandages, and native cotton. 
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These ancient Peruvian surgeons also opened inflamed 
sinuses, cut out tumors, and amputated arms and legs and 
replaced them with artificial limbs. 

In spite of these advances, Peruvian medicine remained 
strongly allied to religious practices. Disease was thought to 
be the consequence of sin. Purification rites were prominent 
forms of treatment. It was in a strange type of transference 
rite used for diagnosing and treating disease that the guinea 
pig—a native of Peru—began its unhappy career in medi- 
cine. The animals were held over the affected part of the 
patient, then slaughtered and studied for diagnosis. 

The painting shows a first-century Paracas surgeon be- 
ginning a trephination, using knives of obsidian, a crude 
plant narcotic, cotton, and bandages. Assistants hold the 
patient and a priest recites prayers and incantations. 








picture appeared in January 1957. Author and director 
of the project is George A. Bender. Chief advisor on 
medical history is Dr. Erwin H. Ackerknecht, professor 
and director of the Institute of the History of Medicine 
and Biology at the University of Zurich, Switzerland. 
The paintings are by the internationally known artist, 
Robert A. Thom. 

Behind each of the pictures is a story involving many 
hours of time and thousands of miles of travel. Each 
was carefully researched before a brush was touched to 
the canvas, and when it came off the easel it was re- 
checked with experts in the particular field before it was 
considered ready for reproduction. 

The first 12 paintings required three and a half years 
of study in several countries. The artist-author team spent 


Susruta, Surgeon of Old India 


Plastic surgery was practiced in India more than 2000 years 
ago. The picture shows Susruta, famed Hindu surgeon, in the 
home of a noble of ancient India, about to begin an opera- 
tion on a man's ear. Drugged with wine, the patient is 


six months in Europe in 1957, researching some of the 
paintings in the area in which the events originally took 
place. Among the items Thom and Bender checked for 
authenticity: costumes, furniture, surroundings, archi- 
tecture, physician’s tools, household implements, and 
the physical characteristics of models who posed for the 
artist. 

One of the paintings — Primitive Medicine — would 
seem to be one of the easiest to create, since the setting 
is in the Southwest United States, where sandpainting 
is still carried on by Navaho medicine men. Actually, it 
took 13 months’ time and 15,000 miles of travel before 
this picture was cleared and ready for publication. 

The author-artist team went first to Santa Fe, then to 
Gallup, New Mexico, to begin their research. Later, a 


steadied by friends as the surgeon sets about fashioning an 
artificial ear lobe. A section of flesh cut from the patient's 
cheek will be attached to the stump of the mutilated organ, 
treated with hemostatic powders, and bandaged. 
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The Temples and Cult of Asclepius 


Side by side with Greek scientific medicine 
there grew up the religious medical cult of 
Asclepius, a tribal leader and physician who 
apparently was responsible for marked im- 
provements in Greek medicine. Popular opin- 
ion made him a God. 

Every night for nearly 1000 years (500 B.C. 
to 500 A.D.) sick and afflicted pilgrims 
flocked to some 200 temples of Asclepius, 
where the kindly god of medicine was ex- 
pected to visit them during a dream state and 
either heal them or prescribe drugs, diet, and 
treatment. His followers, usually the incurable 
and the poor, presented votives (stone or 
terra cotta images of afflicted parts which 
supposedly had been healed) to be hung on 
temple walls. 


Rhazes and Arabic Medicine 


The West is deeply indebted to medieval 
Arabs for preservation of ancient Greco- 
Roman knowledge during the Middle Ages, 
and for improving on it. Our numeral system 
and many words, such as alcohol, came from 
East, as did many medical advances. 

Leaders in Arabic medicine were the Per- 
sians Rhazes and Avicenna. Noted for his 
keen observation and inventiveness, Rhazes 
(865-925 A.D.) was first to write and discuss 
the diagnosis of measles and smallpox; to 
observe pupillary reaction to light; to use 
mercurial purgatives, and to publish a text on 
children’s diseases. 

The painting depicts Rhazes amidst rich 
oriental surroundings examining the pupils 
of a measles-stricken boy. 


Galen, Influence for 45 Centuries 


Galen was a pillar of medicine; the last im- 
portant pillar in the millenium of Greek domi- 
nation of the medical world. His teachings 
were accepted by physicians for 1500 years. 

The painting shows him using ‘‘cupping,”’ a 
form of treatment he advocated, on a young 
Roman patient. The second-century physician 
treated emperors as well as commoners. 

A scientist, writer, teacher, and lecturer as 
well as a practitioner, he recorded his many 
contributions to the art of healing in his 
prolific writings. The great Greek was a 
shrewd observer who gained much experience 
through experimentation. In Rome, he also 
practiced pharmacy; among his formulas the 
classification known as galenicals still exists 
in our literature. 
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second trip to New Mexico was necessary to confirm cer- 
tain details. Some facts were finally verified in Boston 
by Dr. Leland C. Wyman of Boston University, an expert 
on Navaho history. 

Correction of the painting finally was achieved by 
trimming six inches off the right-hand side of the canvas 
and grafting it on the left so that more detail could be 
placed there. This was necessary to make the picture 
conform with certain religious aspects of the Navaho 
ceremonies. Only close examination reveals the splice 
in the canvas. 

When the series was begun, it was planned to set the 
first painting in Egypt at about 3500 B.C., the earliest 
times of which there is indication that medical activity 
took place in that country. However, research developed 
that there is virtually no material available on how peo- 
ple lived in that period. The earliest period from which 
authentic materials are available is about 1500 B.C. 


Primitive Medicine, Old as Mankind 


American Indians made much of primitive medicine, and 
ancient sandpainting ceremonies still practiced by the Nava- 
hos are among the most colorful. Their ceremonies embody 
all elements of primitive medicine—religion, magic, chants, 
physiotherapeutic and psychotherapeutic measures, and 


This coincided roughly with the date of the Edwin 
Smith Papyrus, one of the earliest surgical writings 
known to the world. Case Number Seven of the 48 sur- 
gical dissertations in the papyrus describes lockjaw and 
was chosen as the theme for the first painting. 

Models for the scene were Egyptian students at the 
University of Michigan. Many of the costumes, furniture, 
and other articles shown may be found in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York City. 

The painting, The Temples and Cult of Asclepius, 
raised several questions. Among them was the spelling 
of the name. There are at least three official ways of 
spelling Asclepius—Latin, Greek, and the accepted Eng- 
lish spelling, which was used after checking with several 
authorities. 

Another question: should the staff be in Asclepius’ 
right or left hand? Research showed that ancient statuary 
and illustrations portrayed the great Greek god of medi- 


drug lore. The medicine man chants, sings, prays, and uses 
magico-religious artifacts and sacred powders in the ritual. 

These medicine rites are still used by many primitive 
peoples, even when competing with modern medical concepts 
brought to them by missionaries and government clinics. 


- 
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cine with the staff as often in the left 
as in the right hand. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York supplied architectural 
drawings and artifacts from the ruins 
of temples for use in verifying the 
votives shown hanging on the walls 
of the temple. These stone and plaster 
replicas of the parts of the body sup- 
posed to have been healed by Ascle- 
pius’ intercession are comparable to 
the crutches and canes in today’s 
shrines, such as Lourdes or Ste. Anne 
On market 35 years—sold by rep- de Beaupre. 
resentative stores in all 48 states. Information for the painting of 
Sensibly designed and they do fit! Susruta, Surgeon of Old India was 
gained from the Susruta-samhita, a 
compilation written by the surgeon 

4 to 12 thousands of years ago. Though it is 
AAAAAA to mainly devoted to surgery, it also in- 

EEEEEE cludes medicine, pathology, anatomy, 
midwifery, biology, ophthalmology, 
hygiene, and not a little psychology 
Expectant mothers acclaim and understanding of the “bedside 

Barefoot Freedom Shoes. manner.” 


White hor of ct dealer ond. Other research on Susruta was con- 


ducted at the Indian Embassy in 
ton attadline booklist Washington, D.C., and at the Divi- 
MILLER SHOE COMPANY, Inc. sion of Orientalia, Library of Con- 
SS gress. Models for the painting were 





BUY Indian students at the University of 
Michigan. 

When the painting was taken back 
Savings Bonds to the Indian Embassy for a recheck, 
two corrections were suggested after 
NOW at least a score of the Embassy staff 


United States 





mm eee had reviewed it. The leaves on the 


tree showing through the door were 


HEAR BETTER made to represent those of the peepul 


IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH | tree, one well known in India. The 
| second suggestion was the addition 


ST a ay ae of the rings on toes of the woman en- 

health, Free Booklet may help tering the doorway. 

you to improved hearing and a ‘ ar eae : : 

better appearance. No A retired pharmacist in Birming- 

obligation—Write ham, Michigan (where artist Thom 

ACOUSTICON has his studio-home ), was chosen for 
International | the model for Hippocrates. The man’s 


Dept. D | . ae 
| head and facial characteristics closely 
= 95-25 149th Street, Jamaica 35, New York : 


resemble statuary generally accepted 








| as representative of Hippocrates. 

To make sure the woman and child 
in the picture were definitely Greek 
types, researchers went to New York 
| to consult the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of North and South America 
and to Baltimore to check with ex- 
perts at Johns Hopkins University. 
| Thom’s striking portrayal of the 
| kindly concern of the great physician, 
|the anxiety of the mother, and the 
| apathy of the young patient has made 





this picture one of the favorites in the 
series thus far. 

To authenticate their material for 
Galen, Influence for 45 Generations, 
Thom and Bender visited Pompeii 
during their European trip. The back- 
ground and surroundings for the 
painting are based on the reconstruc- 
tion of a bedroom from the Bosco- 
riale, a villa which once stood near 
the town. It represents a Roman 
home of a period approximating that 
of Galen. 

For Rhazes and Arabic Medicine, 
the artist sought information at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City where details of the major por- 
tion of the Persian physician's sur- 
roundings can be found. Other arti- 
facts shown were assembled from 
various museums throughout the 
world and from Arabic sources in 
Washington, D.C. END 


A Boy Needs Parents— 
Not Push-overs 


Continued from page 44) 
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to be a man, he is of no good to his 
son. Such a man was Mr. K., and 
Jimmy suffered because of it. 

When he was caught playing 
hooky, Jimmy was punished by hav- 
ing to stay in the house after school, 
but he knew that couldn't last long— 
and it didn’t. Soon he was again 
skipping school. He needed money 
to occupy himself for days at the 
movies and arcades, and he met other 
truants—older, smarter kids—who in- 
troduced him to shoplifting and to 
“fences” who would pay a_ few 
pennies for whatever he stole. 

He was caught, but instead of 
letting him take his punishment, his 
mother forced Dad to pay the store 
for the stolen items. The theft charges 
were dropped and the family saved 
from disgrace. The police were thus 
prevented from enforcing their own 
discipline—the law. 

Jimmy’s next step, which took him 
to car stealing, was a natural evolu- 
tion of a familiar pattern. Now he had 
gone too far even for Ma to save him. 

We don’t get many boys from 
Jimmy’s social level at Boys Ranch. 
The Ranch was organized for the 
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benefit of boys from the bottom of 
life’s barrel, and there are always 
plenty of them who need us. But 
Jimmy needed something he would 
never get at home, something we try 
to give a boy at the Ranch—a shirttail 
to hang on to. He needed the strong 
stabilizing influence of a man who 
could teach him how to be a man. 
On our staff we have such men. So 
we took Jimmy in. 

Twenty years of working with 
youngsters has taught us that there 
is nothing happier than a well-dis- 
ciplined boy. A kid of 10 can learn 
the meaning of responsibility, duty, 
and obligations, and he learns this 
by example and instruction from 
adults. The two influences must be 
exerted together and consistently if 
they are to be effective. On our staff, 
each man has his own realm of au- 
thority and the rest of us back him 
up. A boy soon catches on and con- 
forms. 

On the other hand, a boy whose 
parents argue constantly will wonder 
which one is the boss and then end 
up by deciding that, since neither 
seems able to run the show, he will 
run it himself. This attitude can ruin 
a boy faster than turning him loose 
on the streets on his own. 

Adhering to our theory that if you 
run the wind out of a boy you won't 
have much trouble with him, we kept 
Jimmy plenty busy. As soon as he had 
a bed in a dormitory and a desk at 
school we looked for chores for him. 
He would be paid for the chores, 
enough to have spending money for 
his Saturdays in Amarillo, or he could 
bank the money for something special 
later on or for a nest egg when he 
eventually finished his schooling. 

As we learned more about Jimmy, 
we found more for him to do. We had 
teams for any sport he liked, clubs for 
any hobby he enjoyed. All boys like 
the idea of living on a ranch; we have 
enough chores to turn them into real 
ranch-hands. If a boy wants to raise 
a calf, a pig, or a sheep, we give him 
the animal and make him responsible 
for it. When the animal is ready to 
sell, we deduct the cost of feeding 
and housing from the sale price and 
the boy gets the rest. It is no gift; he 
has earned it. And if the boy wants a 
dog, we let him choose from among 
the pups we always seem to have 
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around. When a boy knows he has 
a dog that relies on him, he becomes 
a more reliable person in his relation 
with others. 

All these things happened to 
Jimmy, and in a few weeks he found 
himself a very busy boy. But the 
transition from his home life was not 
as simple as it sounds. Jimmy had a 
lot to learn. 

His maneuverings at home had 
given him the impression that any- 
body who loved you gave in to you 
eventually. His mother always did. 


His father was no problem; Pa was 
a push-over, and boys are very alert 
to softies. We had to teach Jimmy 
that we loved him too, but this didn’t 
mean we were ready to go along with 
any of his whims. His first reaction to 
our firmness was that he was sur- 
rounded by enemies. 

The reaction was certainly normal. 
Ordinarily a youngster lives in a 
black-and-white world. Hollywood's 
exaggerated portrayal of heroes and 
villains helps explain their popularity 
with youngsters; the kids can tell 
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who’s who. But Jimmy had grown up 
in a gray world—an easily-swayed 
mother and a father who would never 
take a definite stand. Accepting firm- 
ness wasn’t easy for him. 

We knew it wouldn't be and we 
were ready for it; we had been run- 
ning into the problem since the day 
the Ranch opened. Boys Ranch is the 
outgrowth of an athletic program 
some friends and I started in Amarillo 
more than 20 years ago. We believed 
that keeping the kids busy at sports 
would tire them out too much to take 
part in the juvenile crime wave which 
was then beginning to appear. 

The program was highly successful 
—with five exceptions. When we 
looked into the backgrounds of the 
five boys, we discovered each came 
from what could only be described as 
a bad home. We agreed that getting 
them away from their homes would 
be their only salvation. With 120 
acres and an abandoned courthouse 
about 40 miles out of town donated 
by a local rancher, Julian Bivins, 
Boys Ranch was born. Since then, 
some 1500 boys have lived at the 
Ranch and our property has in- 
creased until now it covers almost 
10,000. acres. 

From the start, the people of Ama- 
rillo have been our strongest sup- 
porters. Practically all of the 220 boys 
at the Ranch have a family in town 
with whom they can spend their free 
Saturdays in a home atmosphere. 
Shopkeepers have donated supplies. 
Physicians and dentists have given 
their time and skills without charge. 

We needed that kind of coopera- 
tion, especially at the beginning when 
we weren't sure we were completely 
right in our approach. It is a grave 
responsibility to take a boy away 
from his family—no matter how bad 
the family. The first five were the 
challenge, and we felt better as we 
watched each one grow into a fine 
man. 

Many years later I was in the East 
to pick up a boy who was in serious 
trouble with the police. I visited J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI 
and an old friend of Boys Ranch. I 
put the question to him: 

“Do you think I’m doing the right 
thing by taking this boy away from 
his family?” 

“I certainly do,” he said, “and I can 


assure you that if you don’t take him 
now and straighten him out, my men 
are going to have the job of hunting 
him down in another 10 years.” 

The same might have been said of 
Jimmy. His home life was surely 
about to make a public enemy of him. 
Like many boys his age and from his 
social class, he was the victim of the 
dangerous and unrealistic attitudes of 
his parents. 

Experience has taught us at Boys 
Ranch to be realistic. Jimmy hated 
learning that when we said no we 
meant no, but he also learned that 
when we said yes we meant yes. The 
only punishment we gave him was 
refusing certain privileges; the dis- 
ciplinary decisions were made on the 
spot and were never changed. When 
Jimmy resorted to his old tricks of 
pleas and promises we ignored them. 
On the other hand, once we had given 
him permission to do something spe- 
cial we never withdrew it unless his 
conduct meantime warranted some 
kind of reprimand. In effect, we never 
let him down, whether the decision 
was for him or against him. 

No boy is going to learn this over- 
night, and he will greater 
trouble accepting it if he has lived 
without it too long. But his resistance 


have 


will gradually weaken as he comes to 
realize that yours won't. 

Thus one day while I was lunching 
with a new staff member, Jimmy ap- 
proached the table and said to the 
man: “You know the favor I asked 
you—if I could go to town with you 
Thursday? Have thought it 
over?” 


you 


I saw the uncertainty on the man’s 
face. Jimmy knew the boys weren't 
supposed to go to town during the 
week except on emergencies. He had 
no emergency, but obviously he had 
some special reason for wanting to 
go. The man had to decide if the rea- 
son was good enough and upon his 
decision might rest his relationship 
with the boy during the important 
formative period. He said: “Gosh, 
Jimmy, I'm not sure you should go.” 

Jimmy asked simply: “Can’t you 
just tell me yes or no?” 

The man instantly recognized the 
mistake he was making. He said: “All 
right, Jimmy. The answer is no. It 
wouldn't be fair to the others.” 

I waited for Jimmy’s usual “Why 
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not?” Instead, he hesitated a moment, 


frowned, then said easily: “Okay. Ill | 


see you around, sir.” 

We were over another hurdle. 
Jimmy had learned to adjust to a 
definiteness he had not experienced 
at home. 

Another home experience Jimmy 
had missed was the vital adventure 
of being lived with. This is a far 
broader failing among parents than 
most of them suppose. Fathers are 
most often guilty of this neglect be- 
cause they feel they can’t communi- 
cate with their sons. Men soon weary 
of a boy’s endless questions, not real- 
izing that the boy asks not to learn but 
merely to feel he’s part of what is 
going on around him. Also, when a 
boy is under 10 he doesn’t seem to be 
a suitable companion on fishing trips, 
to ball games, or to chat with during 
a baby-sitting chore. The boy de- 
tects this; then, when he is a year or 
two older, he begins to go outside the 
home for friendship. And, in one 
sense, he never returns. 

Aware of this, we have a rule at 
Boys Ranch that a man will always 
participate in any event scheduled for 
the boys. Sometimes a new boy who 
regards the Ranch as a reformatory 
might look upon the man as a sort of 
guard, but he loses this attitude in 
time by the simple process of repe- 
tition. 

Moreover, one wing of each cot- 


tage-type dormitory is reserved for | 
a married couple who live with the 


boys as substitute parents. Often they 
have their own children, who live on 
the Ranch just like all the other 
youngsters. The two adults are not 
intended to be monitors; they are 
parents to the 20 or 30 boys who live 
in the building with them. 

Their importance to Jimmy oc- 
curred in a small but vital way. 
Jimmy, like all our boys, arrived at 
the Ranch with nothing but the 
clothes on his back. We gave him 
whatever he needed and, as most 
boys do, he accepted the new clothes 
as if he felt -he had them coming. 
After all, we were supposed to pro- 
vide them. But then, one day a few 
weeks after he arrived, a button 
popped off his shirt. He was at a 
complete loss; he had no idea where 
to go to have the shirt repaired. Then 


somebody suggested that he take the | 
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shirt to his dormitory “mother.” The 
woman told me what happened. 

Jimmy entered her apartment with 
an air of arrogance. “My shirt needs 
fixing,” he said. 

“Have you torn it?” the woman 
asked. 

“No,” said Jimmy. “It’s a button.” 

“Oh, that should be easy to fix.” 
The woman examined the shirt, then 
said: “This is luck. I have a button 
that will match perfectly.” And she 
went to work. 

Jimmy watched her apprehensively 
as she sewed. “Don’t you want to 
know how it happened?” he asked. 

“If you want to tell me,” she said, 
not looking up. 

“Don't you care if I was in a fight 
or anything?” 

She glanced up at him. “If you 
were in a fight you seem to have come 
out of it all right.” 

“My mother always got mad when 
I was in a fight,” Jimmy said. 

“Of course she would,” said the 
woman. “She didn’t want you to get 
hurt.” 

“She got mad, too, when I wrecked 
my clothes.” 

“Tll get mad, too, if you do it too 
often,” said the woman, “but a button 
isn’t too much trouble.” She handed 
him the shirt. 

As he took it he tried to hide a half- 
smile. “Is it your job to fix buttons?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she said, “but I don’t mind 
doing it.” 

‘“T thought mothers always minded 
it,” he said, and he left. 

The words were a sad but truthful 
observation. I had heard variations 
of them many times before. By re- 


sorting to complaints as a kind of in- 
struction, too many mothers give their 
boys the impression they resent the 
tasks they have to perform for them. 
Nothing can make a boy feel un- 
wanted so quickly; nothing can send 
him away from his family so fast. The 
simple act of cheerfully sewing on a 
button therefore more to 
Jimmy than all the extravagances his 
own parents had showered on him. 

All a boy wants is to find himself 
and his place in life. In his heart he 
knows he can’t do it alone, and when 
he suspects he can’t find guidance 
from the two adults who mean most 
to him—his parents—he will either 
go away or go awry. 

Our goal at Boys Ranch is to pro- 
vide the guidance. We know we can 
never take the place of a boy’s par- 
ents, but we try to give him the fac- 
tors his parents have failed to supply. 
Actually they are simple things: 

1. We teach the boy to obey. This 
is the toughest job and the most im- 
portant. It should begin the minute 
after a boy first opens his eyes. When 
a child is allowed to set up his own 
rules he will grow up without any 
rules at all. 

2. We live with the boy. We help 
him enjoy his youth by showing him 
how his boyhood years can be used tp 
equip himself for manhood. 

3. We are specific with him. We let 
him know where we stand—and there- 
fore where he stands. Thus his char- 
acter is not confused by doubt, un- 
certainty, or conflict. 

4. We give him responsibility. We 
make him feel part of the working 
team of the Ranch, just as he must 
later become part of the team of 


meant 
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whatever sphere of life he enters. We 
assure him quickly that there is no 
such thing in life as a free ride. 

5. We love him. We let him know 
it. We show him that love can’t be 
measured by what you get or give but 
in how you conduct yourself. It is a 
kind of mutual respect. 

These principles of raising a boy 
are deceptively simple. Maybe that’s 
why they are so easily forgotten—or 
not properly learned. Invariably, the 
result of the neglect is trouble—for the 
boy, for his family, for the commu- 
nity. Rarely do we see it coming until 
the terrible hour when the threat of 
jail arises; then we all wonder why. 

Jimmy’s parents once faced those 
questions. Thousands of parents do. 
I don’t know whether they ever think 
of seeking the answer in the only 
place they could find it: their own 
relationship with their son. I do know 
that when Jimmy returned home five 
years later he was a different person. 

“Whatever you did for him has per- 
formed a miracle,” his father wrote 
to me. “I feel I have a real son now.” 

We performed no miracle. We 
merely tried to raise the boy into a 
man. It’s too bad Jimmy’s father never 
learned to play his own part in that 
important evolution. It is a great ad- 
venture. END 


How You Can Go 
South This Winter 


(Continued from page 29) 


is booming for West Coast tourists 
and others seeking escape from the 
rainy and snowy season. 

In San Diego, whose history dates 
back to 1542, you'll find Spanish mis- 
sions, the oldest iron sailing ship 
afloat, the Museum of Man, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, Bel- 
mont Amusement Park, golf courses, 
riding, fishing, and the world’s larg- 
est telescope at Mount Palomar. 
Some 20 miles south in Tijuana, Mex- 
ico, are bullfights, horse and grey- 
hound racing, open-air shopping, 
and Mexican night life. Beach-front 
cottages and motels are available for 
$35 a week and up. 

In Arizona, where hot and dry 
days and cool nights prevail all win- 
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put yourself 
in the 
picture... 


WITH NEW, NATURAL LOOKING 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES |= 


No need to be “left out’’ because of a hearing 
loss. Maico Hearing Glasses will correct 

your hearing loss secretly. They look 

just like ordinary glasses, yet each tiny bow 
can hide a complete aid. Bows are 

slim, attractively designed, available in a 
choice of colors . . . or use your own 

present glasses. See ‘them at your Maico 
consultant in any of 275 cities, or write 


MAICO Room 52M, Minneapolis 1, Minn. O™ 
Optical Services on Maico Hearing Glasses available only through the optical profession. 





aletacoebensgicghss ugstimag::~iepimaccalgales Somers: 
WHAT YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS ABOUT 


SPLITTING NAILS : 


AND 


KNOX Gelatine : 


Published medical research shows that 7 out 
of 10 women made their fingernails lovely and i 
pliant . . . simply by drinking one full envelope of | 

AO. Gelatine daily (about 5¢) in fruit or vegetable juice, : ! 

bouillon or water. These results are caused by the f fac- 
tors in Knox. ' 
NOTE TO PHYSICIANS: For reprints of the only clinical reports . t 

lished in medical journals, write Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, 

©1959 Knox Gelatine Co. At your grocer’s, . ra 
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ALCOHOLISM 


The following articles from TODAY'S HEALTH are now available in 

pamphlet form. 

ALCOHOLISM IS A DISEASE. A discussion by the Chairman of the 

A.M.A. Committee on Alcoholism. by Marvin A. Block, M.D., 8 pages, 

15 cents. 

I AM THE WIDOW OF AN ALCOHOLIC, Three articles combined. 

by Virginia Conroy, 16 pages, 20 cents. 

HOW EXPERTS MEASURE DRUNKENNESS. A partial transcript 

of an actual courtroom case. by H. A. Heise, 8 pages, 15 cents. 

BARBITURATES, BOOZE AND OBITUARIES. A discussion of the 

dangers of mixing alcohol and barbiturates. by Donald A. Dukelow, 

4 pages, 10 cents. 

TWELVE STEPS FOR ALCOHOLICS. A frank discussion of the mean- 

ing of an alcoholic behavior. by Richard Lake, 6 pages, 10 cents. 
ORDER DEPARTMENT 


American Medical Association 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
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under girdle 


PANTIES 


years ahead by 


Tule Bt 


SCANT-X NoChafe 
Panty... Preferred 
over all others. No 
elastic over tummy 
for greater com- 


fort. 
$1.50 


U.G.(under Girdle) 
SNUGS...No bulk 
-+.@asy to don 
... eosy for instant 
access. 




















CREATIONS 1426 wW. 3rd St. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. niversity tests and parents’ reports 
show prompt and significant improvement in 
children's reading skills. Write for free illus- 
trated folder and low price. Bremner-Davis 
Phonics, Dept. D-88, Wilmette, Ill. 
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“Only Diaper-Sweet 
WASHED MY UNIFORMS 
WHITE AS NEW” 


" Miss J. B. H. 
Registered Nurse 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
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ter, Phoenix and ‘Tucson have be- 
come activity centers. There are 
dude ranches, swimming pools, ro- 
deos, golf tournaments, and, starting 
in February, spring-training exhibi- 
tion games of big-league teams. 

Good motel and guest rooms (dou- 
ble) cost as little as $8 to $10 nightly 
or about $35 weekly. 


Mexico 

It’s expensive to get to Mexico by air 
($324 round trip aircoach fare for two 
from Chicago, $337 from Denver, 
$329 from San Francisco). Once 
there, you're compensated by lower 
prices resulting from different living 
standards—except for some accom- 
modations in Mexico City or Aca- 
pulco. Generally, a vacation costs 
one-third that of Miami Beach and 
the refreshing change of culture is a 
bonus not available in this country. 

Most tours cover several days in 
modern Mexico City; the Floating 
Gardens of Xochimilco; the sub- 
tropical resort city of Cuernavaca; 
the ancient silver-mining town of 
Taxco; the shrine city of Guadalupe; 
the Pyramids of Teotihuacan, and 
dozens of other interesting points if 
you've time and money. Bullfights 
cost $3 to $5 for a box seat. 

Acapulco, the famed palm-lined 
Pacific Coast resort, has many good 
hotel rooms for $6 a day or less for 
two; full-course meals may cost only 
$1. For tourists who don’t mind lack 
of phones or limited electricity and 
other inconveniences, airline pilots 
and travel editors recommend the 
“poor man’s Acapulco,” lovely Puerto 
Vallarta, some 80 miles northwest on 
an unspoiled sand beach. An ocean- 


The Gamera Eyeful 


(Continued from page 16) 

been happy with my daughter’s 
camera. Especially when he was run- 
ning around the Civil War, develop- 
ing wet plates in the back of a wagon. 

We should have left the camera at 
that. Slow and unsure. 

What really puts me in the hypo 
is my own camera. An intricate Ger- 
man thing. I would no more tell you 
how much it cost me than I would let 
you see the pictures my child has 
flashed so candidly. 


front room with balcony costs $5 a 
day; filet mignon is 75 cents; movies, 
16 cents; riding horses, 40 cents an 
hour, and fresh seafood, 50 cents. 
CMA Airlines’ round trip from Mex- 
ico City is $40. 

Customs and immigration require- 
ments are few and uncomplicated, 
but Mexico is a foreign country with 
a foreign language, so supervised 
tours may be advisable the first trip. 

These are winter vacations you'll 
not soon forget. A middle-cost escape 
from ice and snow awaits you—any- 
time you're ready to go. END 


Write for Free Information 


Florida 

Sanibel-Captiva Business Associa- 
tion, Sanibel Island. 

Venice Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Venice. 

Florida Development Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 
Louisiana-Mississippi-Texas 

Hotel Association, New Orleans. 

Convention and Tourist Bureau, 
New Orleans. 

State Tourist Bureau, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Chamber of Commerce, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

San Diego-Phoenix 

Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix. 

Arizona State Highway Commis- 
sion, Tucson. 

Convention and Tourist Bureau, 
San Diego. 

Mexico 

Mexican Government Tourist Bu- 

reau, 8 W. 5lst Street, New York. 


I have things on this camera that 
estimate the distance. Things to tell 
me how light it is when it is light. 
Or how dark it is when it is dark. I 
can focus a mile away. Or take my 
own picture with the timer. 

What happens? The pictures come 
out fuzzed. While that incredible gift 
camera in the hands of a daffy child 
turns out sharp, clear, beautiful pic- 
tures. All of them worthy of an ex- 
hibit. 

Not that they will get in an exhibit. 
Not while I have a quarter left in my 
pocket. END 
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Fate Walked In Clover 


(Continued from page 22) 





Nine 


Dr. Karl Paul Link: At a dramatic moment, no shouting or backslapping. 


forgot to take 

Doctor Link is one of 10 children 
all living, the eldest 72. His own chil- 
dren range from four to 20 years. 
They and his forbearing wife think 
nothing of waking up to find chickens 
in the bathtub or caged rats in the 
garage, participants in some experi- 
ment. The Links live in the country 
and “feed all the birds in the neigh- 
borhood. I get all the birds. The 
neighbors can’t figure out what I feed 
Doctor Link gets up at four 
a.m., “But if I don’t feel like working 
I don’t get up.” 

He says what he thinks with en- 
gaging warmth, and his public 
speeches, like his, conversations, are 
sprinkled with salty allusions. The 
isolation of Dicumarol in his labora- 
tory in the dimness of dawn on June 
28, 1939, was a dramatic moment in 
medical history, but there was no 
shouting or backslapping. An asso- 
ciate, H. A. Campbell, had worked 
all night to crystallize the drug and 
was asleep on a lab couch when Doc- 
tor Link arrived. The door was 
guarded by a picturesque character 
who may be called Doyle. 

“As I walked into the room, Doyle 
was taking a nip from a bottle whose 
bottom layer consisted of carpet 
tacks, the upper layer of 95 percent 


em.” 
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‘em off, that’s all.” 


alcohol,” Doctor Link remembers. 
“Without the flicker of an eyelash 
Doyle said to me, ‘I’m celebrating, 
Doc. Campy has hit the jackpot.’ ’ 

Along with scholarly papers on 
molecular structures and prothrom- 
bin times, Doctor Link’s briefcase is 
likely to contain two or three ba- 
nanas, a nutritious fruit which he 
points out comes in its own sterile 
package and needs no cooking. 

Beneath the irrepressible vitality 
of a free soul is the integrity of a 
dedicated scientist. Doctor Link and 
his students have continued to seek 
new anticoagulant compounds which 
might overcome certain disadvan- 
tages of Dicumarol and of closely re- 
lated drugs which followed it. 

The newest anticoagulant to come 
out of his laboratory is Coumadin 
sodium or Warfarin, the latter a name 
coined by Doctor Link to incorporate 
the initials of Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. Extensive 
medical experience indicates that 
Warfarin overcomes many of the 
drawbacks of Dicumarol and is five 
to 10 times more potent. 

Doctor Link’s philosophy is ex- 
pressed in a sentence he dropped 
casually in conversation: “When you 
are attempting to do mankind some 
good, fate will be on your side.” END 


























Save Energy! Add Years to Life! 


WECOLATOR 


the low cost home elevator 


Ride in a comfortable chair...up or 
down your stairway ...at the touch of 
a button. Also carries packages, laundry, 
etc., with no effort. 

The Wecolator is produced to fit your 
own stairway...takes curves, bends, 
horizontal runs. Finest engineering, ab- 
solute safety—beautifully finished. 
Made by a long established, reputable 
firm. Priced according to installation. 


Get complete information! Write today to 


W. E. CHENEY COMPANY 
5115 N. 124TH STREET 
BUTLER, WISCONSIN 
Agents in Principal Cities. 


“My GREY HAIR IS A NATURAL 
LOOKING COLOR AGAIN” 
says Jan Garber, 
idol of the Airlanes 
“TOP SECRET gives my grey 
hair a natural looking color!’ 
says famous dance band leader 
Jan Garber. ‘I noticed results 
after just a few applications — 


TOP SECRET is easy to u 
doesn't stain hands or seal. “TOP SECRET is the 
A FAVORITE OF THE STARS 





only hair dressing I use. 

TOP SECRET has been a favorite 
with famous personalities for years 
Exclusive formula imparts a natural 
looking color to grey or faded hair 
Does not streak or injure hair: does 
not wash out. Send $5.00 (Fed. Tax 
incl.) for 6 oz. plastic container. 
(Convenient for traveling. too 
No COD’s. please. Money back if not 
delighted with results of first bot- 
tle. Albin of California. Room 114, 


1403-43 W. sth Street, Los Angeles 17. California. 








MMmmm! 


'CTolole By 
WHITE BREAD—HOT ROLLS 
COFFEE CAKE 


made with 


Like Grandma 
Used to Bake! 











Unbleached 
WHEAT GERM 
WHITE FLOUR 


Use just like any white 
flour, then taste the dif- 
ference! The distinctive 
nut-like flavor of Wheat 
Germ does it. Tested 
Recipes on package. 






Ye main! 
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FOR BETTER LIVING 


This page contains information about products and services of interest to Today's 
Health readers. Your requests will be promptly handled. Simply circle the corre- 
sponding number on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. 


The New Look in Hearing. Two entirely 
separate hearing aids, one for each ear, can 
be concealed in fashion-smart glasses. The 
new Sonotone hearing aids are built into 
the eyeglass model of your choice. For 
further information, circle 406. 


Portable Humidifier. Enjoy the health and 
comfort of proper winter-time humidity 
with an Aprilaire automatic humidifier. It’s 
economical and quiet operating. For full 
information, circle 475. 











Calorie-Saving Recipes. A booklet of spe- 
cial, low-calorie recipes for reducing and 
diabetic diets is now available. These 
recipes use the new improved Sucaryl, the 
noncaloric sweetener, instead of sugar for 
sweetening. Instructions for canning and 
freezing are also included. For a free copy, 


circle 135. 


Ski Exercises. If you're a skier you'll love 
“Skeeter” Werner's suggested 8 basic ex- 
ercises prepared in color by Duofold, 
makers of 2-Layer Insulated Sports Under- 
wear in fashion colors. For a free copy, 


circle 474, 


For the Expectant Mother, Paula Blatt, one 
of America’s leading designers of maternity 
comfort aids and lingerie, is offering an in- 
teresting brochure of Nu Vogue creations 
and information that is bound to be of in- 


Edited by EVELYN J. DYBA 


terest to the expectant mother. For infor- 
mation regarding “Comfort and ease for 
mother-to-be,” circle 265. 


New Lamb Recipes. Delicately-flavored 
lamb knows no season. Family and guests 
alike will enjoy the new ways in which you 
can prepare lamb. For free recipe folders, 
circle 460. 


Vacation Guide. This new full-color Wash- 
ington State folder includes a map that di- 
vides the state into 50-mile squares. Com- 
plete with all state parks, highways, and 
scenic points of interest. For your tree copy, 
circle 450. 


A New and Simple Enema. Here is a simply 
written, illustrated booklet that describes 
the Fleet Enema —a disposable, plastic 
squeeze bottle with lubricated rectal tube 
attached. The booklet tells how to admin- 
ister the enema to children, yourself and 
other adults. To get your free copy, circle 
377 


Bettér Grooming. The services of a Luzier 
cosmetic consultant will prove to you that 
fine cosmetics lead to better grooming. In- 
vestigate this personalized cosmetic service 
based on proper selection and application 
in relation to individual requirements and 
preferences. For a descriptive booklet of 
these services, circle 123. 


Elegant But Easy Recipes. Whether you 
serve them hot or cold California Ripe 
Olives are good and good for you. Many 
taste tempting recipes from canapes to cas- 
seroles are included in this illustrated rec- 
ipe booklet. For your free copy, circle 439. 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 
123 Woe TRO 191 265 
407 414 439 450 460 


SEI GOOG FOIUED. 5 vce see iines Serssocnenss spoe ce 
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COC PC COCO Re ee ee Ser ereseteeeeeeseseseeseseeceseeeees 


284 324 377 #4406 
472 473 474 475 


Save Time, Steps, Strain. Open, close, 
lock, and light your garage without leav- 
ing the comfort and safety of your car. 
The Barcol Doorman can be _ installed 
easily and economically, with control but- 
tons where needed. For a free illustrated 
folder, circle 414. 


Monthly Investment Plan. Hamilton Funds 
is a mutual investment fund holding com- 
mon stocks in over 80 American corpora- 
tions, selected for income and growth possi- 
bilities. Lump sum investments or periodic 
investment plans for as little as $10 a 
month. For free prospectus, circle 472. 





Enriched Bread. Everyone should be fa- 
miliar with the high nutritional value of 
enriched bread, with its growth-promoting 
protein, its B vitamins and essential miner- 
als. Enriched bread has an important place 
in the daily diet, including reducing diets; 
its caloric content is surprisingly low. Circle 
284 for specific information. 


Enjoy Yourself. As a modern, you probably 
have the habit of taking things in your 
stride. And there is no reason why your 
menstrual period should interfere with your 
normal living. Tampax, Inc., is offering an 
interesting free booklet entitled “It’s Na- 
tural, It’s Normal” which we think you'll 
like to read. Circle i91 for your copy. 


After Breast Surgery. Today the mastec- 
tomy patient can be sure her normal ap- 
pearance will be completely restored with 
an Identicai Breast Form. Scientifically de- 
signed, it is so real and incredibly lifelike 
it simulates normal tissue in texture, weight 
and motion, and so supple it conforms to 
any well-fitting bra. For literature and the 
name of your nearest dealer, circle 175. 





Happy Mealtimes for Baby. Because it’s 
important to have yéur baby enjoy his 
meals and develop good mealtime habits, 
the Gerber Products Company has com- 
piled a booklet entitled “Foods for Baby 
and Mealtime Psychology.” It contains au- 
thoritative information on infant feeding 
and the answers to many mealtime prob- 
lems. For your free copy circle 324. 


For Greater Relaxation. A feathery touch of 
the finger raises or lowers the Relax-A-Bed 
to any position desired, easing fatigue and 
tension which interfere with relaxation. 
Available in all sizes and lengths, it is 
moderately priced. For further information, 


circle-407. 


“How to Avoid Constipation.” This informa- 
tive, easy-to-read booklet discusses bowel 
physiology and suggests seven common 
sense steps to help you avoid the problem 
of constipation. For free copy, circle 473. 
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The Wear and 
Tear of Life 
(Continued from page 24) 


For a man who advises balance 
between work and play to minimize 
stresses, his frequent 12-hour work- 
days, his prodigious literary output, 
the thousands of miles he covers each 
year giving medical talks in this 
country and abroad may seem in- 
ordinately stressful. He has tried to 
be lazy and failed. What are his 
recreations? 

“Playing with my children, read- 
ing, listening to music, travel.” He 
has a daughter and three sons, the 
eldest nine. Gathering around Dad's 
bed to play a game he invented is a 
night-time ritual, one of the ways by 
which Doctor Selye lets his mind 
“run down” after the stresses of a 
busy day. He draws a line on a sheet 
of paper, then another line some dis- 
tance away, and so on until the lines 
are finally joined and the shape of the 





Dr. Hans Selye: “The secret of life is 
adjustment to ever-changing stresses.” 


His wife, the former Gabrielle 
Grant, doesn’t try to “cure” her hus- 
band of stress but helps him to enjoy 
it. Walking is a favorite family rec- 
reation, and one expedition left a 





Tooth Decay 
before it starts! 


Your dentist will tell you, ‘The most 
common cause of tooth decay is SUGAR 
IN sweets”. Check decay before it 
starts by enjoying Amurol Gum and 
Mints instead of the usual sweet. 
Deliciously refreshing, yet sugarless! 
Ideal for sugar-free diets. Pick u 
some Amurol at drug stores or healt 
food shops. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS, 





SUGARLESS “SWEETS" 


mark of stress which Doctor Selye 
carried in the form of a visible limp 
on a lecture trip to Buenos Aires. 

“I had a mishap while climbing a 


object he is drawing becomes ap- 
parent. The youngsters compete in 
guessing what he is drawing before 
the lines are joined. 










& Fruit Drops 


(oping to have a baby? 











Machines Should Fit the Man 


THE FORGOTTEN FACTOR in the design of modern conveniences frequently 
turns out to be the human body. A good example, according to Ross A. McFar- 
land, Ph.D., of the Harvard School of Public Health, is automotive equipment. 

The automobile should be built around the operator with due regard for his 
requirements and capacities. Until this is done, Professor McFarland states in 
Public Health Reports, it is hardly fair to attribute so many accidents to human 
failures. 

Numerous instances of faulty design in modern vehicles may be found from 
the standpoint of the body size of drivers, the biomechanics of human move- 
ments and posture, and the characteristics and limits of human perception. Mc- 
Farland notes that a Harvard University study of current-model trucks showed 
important controls were often placed too far away from the driver or that the 








range of adjustability of the seat was insufficient. In one model, 95 percent of the You'll love the 
drivers could not operate the handbrake from the normal driving position. firm anoes and 
: ; c e 

In another model, fewer than half the drivers could get their knees under the eushetat this 
steering wheel when raising their feet to the brake pedal. And, in still another, scientifically 
tall drivers had to shift the gear lever away to the right before they had room Stretn cindion” 
to angle their knees so they could raise their feet to the brake pedal. There and the - 
simply wasn’t enough clearance between the gear shift and the steering wheel Came eay ore. 
to move their legs into the braking position. expandable with 


drop cups. 





The Harvard study also found that, despite the eye appeal of the dashboard, 
instruments frequently were not designed so they could be read accurately and 
quickly. Knobs and switches sometimes were identical in design and could not 
be distinguished from each other readily. In one case, a motorist had a serious 
accident while driving at high speed at night. He pushed what he thought was 
the knob of the cigarette lighter but shut off his headlights instead. 

Dials can easily be designed to give the driver the necessary information at a 
glance, Professor McFarland added. The temperature gauge, for example, should 
not require that the driver interpolate degrees Fahrenheit when he only wants to 
know if the engine is overheated. And knobs can be “shape coded” so that each 
is instantly recognized, along with its particular function, when the car is ap- 
proaching another vehicle at better than 100 feet per second. 


At ali good stores, or write 
MATERNA-LINE, INC., 358 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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tree on the McGill University cam- 
pus,” he explained. He was after a 
tree branch which looked just right 


\\ MW for making a bow and arrow. ( He got 
the branch. ) 
} The books in his office are part of 


the world’s largest library on endo- 
crinology. He himself is author of 
half a dozen thick books and hun- 
dreds of medical papers on the sub- 
ject, and he has lost count of the 


With 49th State at hand, here’s novel party idea that 
spells success from start to finish. It's fun and easy to do. A Mc 
Se ae 
wee” 


1—Have ‘‘Welcome, Alaska’”’ theme 
of party and tell guests to come as elk, This Alaskan map aids you medical talks he has delivered. He is 


bear, seal, walrus, eskimo, To help give you local color | * ge san sige Bye — 

49-er, sourdough, homesteader, etc. i aninteresting 1959 mapof =—_— to let his Palosopay show through, 

; : apes ob, ery n and he thinks it sad that “to be called 

2—Might have a hunt (hide toy ‘8 omly 25¢. 1—It gives you a ; ; 

‘ ' , thumbnail history and story a philosopher, when applied to the 

— 3—Serve ma th in A TPs pnt ig ee contemporary physician, has come to 
igloo shape. Mold in cup. relief with three-dimensional be the greatest of insults. 

Turn out up side down cain ie ena eee He is now writing a novel about a 

and surround in _ tations, favors or prizes. Al- young researcher, a literary form new 

; most any age group 8 yrs. up : 

snowy white coconut. would treasure map on wall. 








FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map Answer to Living Legends 
of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Bor 9165, (From page 6) 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. iS . ai 

The frail “mama’s boy” is 
Anthony Eden, Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain from 1955 
to 1957. 











to him which may duplicate the pep- 
ular success of The Stress of Life, a 
fascinating book in which he very 
humanly tells of the development of 
his now famous stress theory. 

If stress is unavoidable, and each 
exposure leaves its scar, it is also the 
spice of life. Doctor Selye is anything 
but a gloomy prophet. 

“We can learn a great deal about 
how to keep the damaging side- 
effects of stress to_a_ minimum. The 
secret of life is successful adjustment 
to ever-changing stresses.” 

How can one adjust? 

“The lesson seems to be that, as far 
as man can regulate his life by volun- 
tary actions, he should seek to equal- 
ize stress throughout his being, by 
what we have called deviation, the 
frequent shifting over of work from 
one part to the other. The human 
body—like the tires on a car or the 

with young pep-and-go rugs on a floor—wears longest when 
just love Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. it wears evenly. We can do ourselves 
a great deal of good in this respect 
_ . : by just yielding to our natural crav- 
4 the whole world—so lively, so grand tasting! ings for variety in everyday life. We 

And, chewing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum daily must not forget that the more we 
vary our actions the less any one part 
suffers from attrition.” END 


satistyi na! 


Youngsters and everyone 


There isn't any flavor in 


helps keep young teeth clean and nice. 
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Provide wintertime nutritional protection 
for added nutritional benefits during the winter season, many wise 


homemakers place their confidence in Unicap multivitamins, Why 


‘Upjohn U.S. Pat Of 


don't you? Start giving every member fa ‘Upjohn | | 
° y KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN hicap 


of your family a Unicap every day. 





This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


... the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


She’s stepping up in life. Tonight a girl- 
hood dream—her first ““formal’’—will become 
a reality. In time, she will doubtless know 
the happiness of marriage and the warmth of 
motherhood. And should illness ever come 
between her and the full, rich life she 
deserves, she can count on modern medical 
care to help her. 

Parke-Davis is proud of the contributions 
it is making in developing medicines that help 
make possible today’s better medical care. 
Proud, too, of the part it plays in the future 
of this girl—and in the life that lies ahead cf 
that younger sister. The prospects of escaping 
serious childhood diseases grow brighter each 
day. Polio, smallpox, whooping cough, diph- 
theria and tetanus are but a few of the 
threats from which today’s children may be 
protected. 

In Parke-Davis laboratories research scien- 
tists are constantly striving to develop new 
and better medicines. Together with improved 
medical knowledge and greater skill in diag- 
nosis and treatment, these medicines will 
mean better health and longer lives for millions. 


Better medicines result- 
ing from PARKE-DAVIS 
research and manufac- 
turing skill play their part 
throughout life’s entire 
span. Vaccines prevent 
many serious childhood 
diseases; vitamins help to 
build resistance and aid 
body growth; antibiotics 
and other antibacterials 
minimize the dangers 
from infections; and in- 
creasing numbers of prod- 
ucts guard against the 
hazards of later years. 
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